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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 


No. 18. 


MY “REVISED” REPORT FOR 1880; HOW THE COLD 
WEATHER SHRANK THE “ FIGGERS.” 


er, for this time of the year, but this 7th 

day of April itis Warm ecnough for me to 
sit out in the sunshine, upon the wheelbarrow, and 
compose this article, scribbling it down in phono- 
graphy upon ascrap of paper, while I keep an eye 
on the ** twins,” and see that they don’t run into 
the mud. 

I suppose, by good rights, that the Banner Apiary 
ought to be draped in mourning, the flags hung at 
half mast, and its owner consigned to ‘* Blasted 
Hopes;”’ but as it is, there are three colonies (I had 
eleven last fall) holding the fort (yes, and two of 
these were bought this spring cf a neighbor whose 
apiary I Italianized two years ago) while their owner 
is “*poking’”’ about the country, buying bees of his 
more fortunate neighbors, and empty combs of his 
lcss fortunate neighbers. (It’s an “awful” good 
spring to buy empty combs.) 

How didI lose my bees? Well, I'll tell you the 
best I know how. ‘In the first place, I “feltit in my 
bones”’ that we were going to have a hard wiater on 
bees, so 1 sold 18 colonies, all that I had except four 
swarms, and these were in my tenement hive. They 
were made up very strong, and had plenty of honey; 
but they acted very much as did friend Good's bees 
in his tenement hives; they would not quiet down 
as sensible bees ought to, but kept“ tearing around,” 
if I may be allowed the expression, and eating lots 
of honey. When it was real cold weather, so cold 
that bees could not fly, there would often be two 
quarts of bees hanging out at each entrance. In 
January they commenced to have the dysentery, 
and then they “just went.” I do not feel like blam- 
ing the tenement hive for my loss, as friend York, 
who lives a few miles from here, wintered 30 colo- 
nies in tenement hives, losing only three swarms. 

Late in the season I had an opportunity to trade, 
with two different parties, and get some black bees 
ata bargain. There were three swarmsat one place 
and four at another. The men of whom I obtained 
the bees had always wintered their bees with little or 


Ww have been having a ‘‘ spell’ of cold weath- 
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no protection: one bad never met with very heavy 
losses, and the cther had never lost a swarm; so I 
concluded to risk these bees without protection, 
just this once. (There, I couldn't keep the “little 
chicks” out of the mud without chasing them most 
of the time, so they had to gointo the house, and I 
have found a more comfortable seat in the shop- 
door.) Three of the swarms that I had away from 
home were in two-story Simplicity hives, were very 
strong in numbers, and had plenty of honey. 1lsaw 
them in January, and they were so strong then that 
I thought they would surely go through. In Febru- 
ary there was a thaw, anda few days later I was in- 
formed that my bees were dead. When I moved the 
hives home, then I discovered the trouble. The bees 
had moved into the upper story to winter, and the 
dead bees had accumulated upon the tops of the 
frames inthe lower story, and shut the bees in. There 
was nothing over the frames, and the bees had tried 
to get out through the crack where the cover joins 
the hive. There was a big ring of bees clear uround 
the inside of the hive close up to this crack. It 
seemed as though they had died struggling for free- 
dom. I thought, ‘*Oh if I had only brought my bees 
home, where I could have seen to them!”’ 

Two other swarms that were away from home 
starved, even if they did go into winter-quarters 
with 30 lbs. of honey. Another was so weak that I 
putit in with another swarm. ‘The swarm that came 
through all right was in a double-wall hive, no chaff, 
but just a dead-air space. 

It sometimes fairly makes my head “ swim’”’ when 
I think of all the articles that I have read this spring 
upon the subject of wintering bees. One says, win- 
ter the bees in a cellar, and have the cellar dry; an- 
other says the same, only you must have the air 
damp. One says, “*Give your bees water while in 
the cellar;” another says, ‘“* Don’t.” One says, 
** Leave the bees out of doors, and give them protec- 
tion ;’’ another says, “ Raise the hives upon blocks, 
£0 that they can have plenty of air;” and the Dick- 
ens of it is, bees have been wintered successfully 
with all of these different methods. There are two 
things, however, upon which most of us agree, and 
that is, in having plenty of young bees and plenty of 
good stores. I don’t think the white-sugar diet for 
winter has been tried as much as it ought to have 
been. At present, Ifeel very much like following 
Doolittle in one respect, and that is, to put part of 
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my bees in a cellar, and leave part of them out of 
doors. 

Am I discouraged? Oh, no! not in the Icast. Iam 
buying more bees, and shall probably do a larger 
business the coming season than ever befcre. 

Rogersville, Mich. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


-_—_———D Oo 
OUR OWN APITARY. 


JYseY FRIENDS, to-day is the 13th of 
ba April, and all that remains of our 

= apiary of 300 colonies last fall, is 7 fair 
stocks and 11 nuclei. Of course, we sold a 
great many in the fall, and the rest were 
doubled down to about 140, just before that 
cold spell in November. All were in chaff 
hives, and well protected, but they were not 
nearly as strong as I knew they should be to 
stand a hard winter. I have explained be- 
fore that the unexpected cold weather pre- 
vented our selling our usual number of 
queens in Oct. and Nov., aud so we had the 
choice of killing valuable queens or running 
the risk of being able to winter them, as we 
had previous seasons. The 11 nuclei we 
have taken out of the chaff hives, and set in- 
to 3-frame nucleus hives, covered with wire- 
cloth at the top and bottom, and have set 
them in the engine-room, to preserve the 
queens, if we can, until we have a day warm 
enough for them to fly. I have also bought 
80 colonies of neighbor Rice, who has win- 
tered his all right in the cellar (he did not 
raise any queens for sale, you know), and I 
shall probably purchase a great many more. 
The outlook is sad, I know, from reports. It 
is very sad to many of you, who feel as if 
you had not the means to buy more bees to 
cover your combs before the moth may take 
possession of them. Still further, what is 
the use of buying more when we get so little 
honey, and then lose them almost every win- 
ter’ 


I see, by the letters, that some of the 
friends are almost inclined to repine at a 
kind Providence, and to doubt whether 
God’s hand is really in it at all. Suppose, 
for instance, that every day’s work was a suc-’ 
cess, and that the weather was always propi- 
tious. Would constant sunshine and favor- 
able weather contribute more toward making 
man grow strong and self-reliant, than the 
average amount of difficulties that one meets 
in the usual duties of life? Does it make a 
boy grow into a great and good man by giv- 
ing him every thing he wants, without ask- 
ing him to work and strive for it? Surely 
God knows ; and he watches not only anx- 
iously, but even lovingly over us, his chil- 
dren, and he most assuredly will cause every 
thing to work together for our good, if we 
only love him and look up to him for help 
through it all. 

In 1868 I lost all my bees but 11 colonies, 
and as ory else, almost, was about to 
give it up, I felt very much like giving it up 
too, as my friends urged. I did not, though, 
but went quietly to work and built the 11 up 
to 48, and wintered them all,as I have told 
youinthe ABC. From the 48, I took, the 
next season, 6162 Ibs. of honey, and sold it all 
at a large price. Suppose, now, I had given 
up. GLEANINGS would never had been 





started, the A BC book would never have 
been written, and the world, in all probabil- 
ity, would have been considerably poorer in 
health, honey, and happiness. It is true, 
many thorns have come with the roses; but 
none of us would have enjoyed our favorite 
pursuit as we do now if it had not been for 
these tailures. You can never feel the keen 
enjoyment that comes from success until re- 
verses have taught you how much success 
costs. The reverses have stimulated us and 
given us an energy to work and study and 
learn, that success alone never could have 
done. God knows best. I have long been 
thinking of a plan whereby we might raise 
bees out of season, or, if you please, inde- 
pendently of the weather and untoward sea- 
sons,as Many of you have gathered, by my 
experiments with manure-heaps, artilicial 
heat, the greenhouse, etc.,in the years that 
are past. Well, I have felt pretty sure, for 
some time, that the matter could be man- 
aged with the light we have now, were I not 
too lazy or negligent to set really about it. 
Well, this spring’s disasters have stirred me 
up to the point, I think, and I feel now just 
like going into it in real earnest. Even if 
we do raise queens, and reduce the strength 
and vigor of our bees, I feel sure that it is in 
our power to raise more, and build them up 
at any season of the year, if we will only 
take the trouble. I can raise plants in our 
greenhouse of almost any description, and 
keep them going all winter long, not only as 
well as they can be raised out of doors, buta 
great deal better; for by keeping off cold 
winds, and scorching suns, and giving plen- 
ty of water, I can produce a growth that is 
hardly ever seen in the open air. For about 
a week I have had a colony that was almost 
at the point of death, in the greenhouse. Al- 
though their entrance opens right out of 
doors, none of the bees try to go out in un- 
seasonable weather, and since they have got 
accustomed to their home, I have kept the 
entrance closed, except when the weather 
was fit for them to fly. The steady warm 
temperature seems to Lave restored them to 
perfect health, and the queen has been laying 
so finely, that I have taken the whole 11 
weak ones that would have surely died out- 
doors, even in the chaff hives, and put them 
indoors too. As soon as itis really warm, 
I shall take them back to their hives again. 
As they emitted the usual bad smell of bees 
with the dysentery when first brought in, I 
laced each one in a three-frame nucleus 
1ive, having wire cloth over both top and 
bottom, and then place them up from the 
floor, so the warm air of the room could have 
a full circulation right through them and 
the combs. They have been there 48 hours, 
and, although confined. the bad smell has 
nearly left them. 

Now a word about giving up. Every time 
you give up and retreat, you weaken your 
faith in yourself; and if you are not caretul, 
you alsa weaken ne faith in God. Every 
time you pull through and conquer, you 
gain confidence in your powers, and are 
much better able to surmount the next 
obstacle. You are, perhaps, well aware 
that many of our large York State bee- 
men use a stove or furnace in their bee- 
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rooms during the severest part of the 
weather. Their bees do not fly, either. 
In L. C. Root’s Quinby’s New Bee-Keep- 
in you will notice that great stress is 
laid upon the necessity of artificial heat 
where bees are wintered in cellars during 
very severe winters; and Quinby’s point, 
that the most successful cellar wintering is 
in cellars directly under the kitchen stove, 
during severe winters, is one well worthy of 
being looked up now, since the past winter's 
losses. 

Apvil 19.—To-day our few stocks are (the 
strongest of them) bringing in natural pol- 
len. They seem to have very little ambition 
to start brood-rearing, as yet, but the new 
pollen will doubtless give them ambition. I 
um inelined to agree with the brother in the 
South, who said that even feeding would 
not work this spring. Neighbor Clark has 
wintered 9 without losing any, and neigh- 
hor H. has over a hundred yet, and some of 


them quite strong. I have purchased, of | 
neighbor Rice, 80 colonies, to be delivered 


any time I think best. These will be at once 
divided, as they will bear it, and we shall 
soon have our apiary alive again, with the 
aid of abundance of combs and stores. The 
following is from friend Doolittle, so it 
would seem that the queen-rearing apiaries 
are not the only sad ones after all. 

Bees are dying fearfully here at present. My loss 
will exceed 40 per cent. Snowing hard to-day from 
the N. E., with ground frozen nearly solid. No par- 
ticular plan of wintering seems to be exempt, as 
losses are reported with all modes. 


has occurred with these. Yours in haste,— 
Borodino, N. Y., April 12,81. G.M. DOOLITrLE. 


April 22.—We are having beautiful weath- 
er now, and the soft-maples are in bloom, 
but the bees refuse to be comforted, and the 
weaker will not repel robbers in spite of any 
thing we can do. Our number is now down 
to 12, but friend Rice is to bring us ten col- 
onies this afternoon, that we may save some 
of our valuable queens. We have perhaps 
five colonies that will pull through without 
help. Here is another letter from Doolittle. 
Iam thinking about building a bee-cellar, to 
put half of our stock in next winter. 

Bees are suffering badly now, as we have had a 
week of snug winter weather, which is hard on 
weak swarms. Had not some of those fellows who 
shouted “bees all right” the fore part of March, 
better waited till the first of May? We aren’t 
through the woods before May 15th in this locality. 
If this weather keeps on long I shall lose half of my 
bees that were wintered on summer stands packed 
in chaff. Those in cellar are doing much better. 
Reports of losses come in thicker and faster from 
“ll through the North, and the end is not yet. Teil 
W. Z. Hutchinson that he has defended his position 
on late queen-rearing admirably, and as any thing 
further would be uninteresting to your readers, we 
will let it drop. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., April 8, 1881, 


26th.—We have had a week of glorious 
weather, and the 12 remaining colonies are 
every one of them coming up, although some 
of them slowly. The 10 colonies purchased 


Cellar winter- | 
ing and chaff packing prove the best, yet much loss | 


| of neighbor Rice are doing beautifully, and, 

what is queerest, are storing new honey and 
| building new combs from the soft-maples. 
| I do really believe that, if this weather con- 
'tinues, the bee-keepers of our land, as a 
| whole, will make a very creditable season of 
‘it after all. One point begins to impress it- 
| self strongly on my mind: God in his wis- 
/dom is throwing the Northern brethren on 

the mercies, as 1t were, of our friends in the 
| South. They, and they alone, can help us 
| out of our straits, by furnishing bees by the 
oer to replenish the destitute hives in the 
| North. Gird up your loins, ye men and wo- 
_men of the South, and help us. To further 
this new industry, I will give, gratis, for the 
month of June, the names of all who will 
furnish bees at our list prices. Now, be not 
backward or faint-hearted, but turn in and 
give it a trial, even if you do fear you won't 
pay expenses. Ilere is a card from friend 
Gates, that tells the kind of a story we want 
to hear:— 

I will try furnishing bees to your customers, and 
guarantee safe delivery, to the amount of five 
pounds per day, and am willing, in fact prefer, for 
you to fix the price. I have forty-seven stands, but 
part of them are blacks and hybrids. We have had 
only one day so far that the index has shown a gain, 
and then one pound; raining now. Pleasesend me 
word how much weight of Viallon’s candy to use per 
pound of bees per day to destination. I will try 
some bees to you early next week. I want an im- 
ported queen, if able. G. W. GATES. 

Bartlett, Tenn., April 23, 1881. 


As nearly as I can make out, 1 Ib. of bees 
will need 1 1b. of candy about every 10 days. 
I rather think you will have to give them 
water in the tin water-bottles I described to 
| you last season. Perhaps you would do bet- 
| ter to have us send you by mail one of our 

cages all fixed for a pound of bees, and then 
| you will know just how to go to work to 
|}make them. If you want me toset the price 
| of bees, mixed Italians, blacks, and hybrids, 
I would say $1.50 per lb. for this month of 
| May,—you to guarantee safe delivery of a 
| full pound of live bees, but your customers 
| to pay all express charges. Now, friend G., 
if you do not make some money, and do a 
| great deal of good besides, it will be your 
own fault. Boys, send him your orders. 
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GEO. GRLYWDS REPORT. 


J UREKA! The danger is over. I again breathe 
iy freely, now that I know the result. And 
what do you think it is? Good, beyond my ex- 
pectations. I can speak now with certainty, for I 
have this day completed my round trip of examina- 
tion. My bees were wintered in three different ccl- 
lars; 221 in my home cellar, and 105 each in two 
other cellars, situated five and ten miles from home; 
a sum total of 431 colonies. Those in my home cel- 
lar were placed on their summer stands April 16th, 
and those in the outside cellars April19th. Of those 
at home, 14 were dead when I removed them from 
the cellar; of the other two lots, 10 and 11 were 
dead respectively, making a total loss of 35 colonies . 
out of 431 wintered in, or about 8'4 per cent; since 
then I have lost one and doubled up three, which 
makes the loss about 9% percent. It will not reach 
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10 per cent, a3 I had expected. Immediately after 
removing them from the cellar I examined them 
carefully. I found them even in better condition as 
to bees than they usually are when removed from 
the cellar, but having little or no brood. They have 
been in the cellar 5% months, and have consumed 
from 10 to 13 lbs. of honey, according to the size of 
the swarm. Those that were in good condition, and 
had sufficient honey for the present I did not dis- 
turb, but allowed them to clean out their own hives, 
which work they have by this time nearly complet- 
ed; those that were weak I transferred into clean 
hives, and strengthened up with bees got from 
another apiary; and those that were short up for 
honey [ feed sufficient to last them for several 
weeks. I found several that were queenless, and 
supplied them with queens taken from hives that I 
had counted dead, but a few of which had the queen 
and about a dozen bees left. I may possibly lose 
one or two more, but think not, as all the poor ones 
have been well strengthened up, and brood-rearing 
has generally begun. Yesterday I fed some rye 
flour, as many were short of pollen; but to-day it 
was unnecessary, as they brought both honey and 
pollen from soft-maple, which are just beginning to 
blossom. 


And now I will take the liberty to say a few words 
upon the much-discussed subject of ‘“ wintering 
bees.” But hold! I forgot to state that, in my 
chaff-hive apiary (consisting of one colony), I lest 
100 per cent. The question, ‘‘ How can I wioter my 
bees successfully in both mild and sever? winters?” 
has lately gained in importance with a great many 
readers. As far as concerns myself, I have solved 
it. The thought of winter as connected with bees 
has lost its dread with me. Many different theories 
have been advanced, experiment after experiment 
made; the novice has hastily adopted every plan 
thai seemed feasible, and usually abandoned it after 
the first trial. Cellar wintering and chaff packing at 
present lay the largest claims to success. This win- 
ter has been a severe trial for both, and tested well 
the soundness of their respective claims; and I be- 
lieve that, for this climate, cellar wintering wears 
the laurel wreath. That_a great many bees were 
lost in cellar this winter does not disprove the fact 
that bees can be wintered there successfully every 
winter. The experience of our veterans in bee cul- 
ture is a better guide than the little-sought-after 
and gratuitous advice of our novices. Compare the 
success Of masters in the profession that winter in 
cellars with the success of masters in the profession 
that winter by chaff packing or any other way, if 
you wish to arrive at the truth. Remember this in 
allcases. If you compare the success of the former 
with that of the latter for the last five years you 
will become convinced that bees can be wintered in 
cellar with almost perfect success cvery winter, and 
that they can not in any other known way. The 
reason why so many failed is simply because all de- 
tails had not properly been attended to, all condi- 
tions had not been complied with. One thing more: 
It has been stated that bees wintered in cellar are 
less hardy and more subject to spring dwindling 
than those wintered out of doors. I dispute this; 
my experience has led to no such conclusion. Im- 
mediate, proper, and continued attention from the 
time of their first flight to the time when they be- 
gin to work will prevent all lossinspring. Cleaning, 
strengthening, equalizing, fecding, guarding against 





robbers, should be the order of the day. If this rule 
is closely followed, the complaint of many bee-keep- 
ers, that they lose more bees in spring than in win- 
ter, will cease. GEO. Grin. 

Jefferson, Wis., April 23, 1881. 

Many thanks, friend Grimm. Your points 
are excellent, and I agree with you, that 
careful cellar wintering is, on the whole, the 
safest, in the longrun. I have felt anxious 
to know whether you consider artificial heat, 
in connection with cellar wintering, so very 
important as our friend L. C. Root seems to 
consider it in his book. If I gather correct- 
ly from your article in our March No., I be- 
lieve you do not. 

EP +6 


A NEW STARTER MACHINE. 


HEN you published a cut of Parker's little 
WW machine for pressing in starters it came 
2 inmy mind that it would be better to work 

it by foot, and have both hands free to handle sec- 
tions. Itherefore made one and used it last year with 
much satisfaction. LIinclose a drawing of it. It is 
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‘Ls, 
CLARK'S STARTER MACHINE. 
made of % pine, except the presser-block, which is 
hard wood with rounded edge, which dips down %c- 
casionally into the V-shaped cut in the endof ihe 
board which contains honey. Some small picces of 
wood are tacked on each side as guides for the sec- 
tions; the horizontal piece is fastened by one screw 
to the table, with the end projecting over enough to 
work the lever by placing the foot on the pin at the 
bottom. A 316 or 4% inch wire is sufficient to put 
through on which to hang the lever. 
Sterling, Iil., April 20, 1881. NORMAN CLARK. 


Many thanks, friend Clark. Your ma- 
chine is quite ingenious, and where one has 
a great many starters to put in, it will doubt- 
less be quite an acquisition. We formerly 
used a similar one, as you may remember, 
for putting in whole sheets. This machine 
was illustrated in one of ourformer volumes. 





CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS RE- 
CEIVED. 


C. K. Bennitt, Whitmore Lake, Mich., sends us a 1-page cir- 
cular of hives, frames, etc. 

Wm. Ballantine & Son, Sago, 0., issue a 1-page circular and 
price list of Italian bees. 

S. D. Buell, Union City, Mich., has sent us a 12-page circular 
of apiarian fixtures. 

J. V. Caldwell, Cambridge, l., sends out a postal circular 
and price list of bees and queens. 

IH. H. Brown, Light Street, Pa , sends us a 12-page price list 
of things needed in the apiary. 

B. S. Underhill, Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y., sends us an 8- 
page circular of supplies for the apiary. 

G. M. Wetherbee, San Francisco, Cal., sends a neat postal 
price list of bee materials. 

D. A. Pike, Smithsburg. Md., sends us a 4-page circytar of 
Italian queens and bees. 
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APIS DORSATA. 


PURTHER PARTICULARS IN REGARD TO THE ‘‘ CHASE” 
AFTER THE WONDERFUL BEES. 
A 


ei ell 


S friend Jones’ letter that accompanies 


esting we give that also. 
Friend Root: —I send you another very interesting 


letter from Mr. Benton, and it seems that these | 


wonderful bees are creating great excitement in the 
bee world. Ihave come to the conclusion that they 


may be valuable, even though we lose some of them | 


in wintering (some thing I do not anticipate). Could 
we not extract the stings from the dead ones, and 
sell them for toothpicks? 

I willbe able in your next, I hope, to give your 
readers full particulars of this wonderful bee, and 
allabout Mr. Benton’s future movements. In the 
mean time,I will say that he has been instructed to 
bring several hundred queens from Cyprus and Pal- 
estine,— principally Holy-Land queens, and after re- 
cruiting his bees from Java,Ceylon, and other places, 
he will bring them with all his Holy-Larnd and Cyp- 
rians by the quickest route he can to Liverpoel; fly 
and prepare them there, and forward them on to 
me, and I will meet them when they land, and he 
will return back for more and further researches. 
I will give you more full particulars in future, as it 
appears from his last letters that he has not got 
some of my instructions sent him there, but I hope 
he wil), as they are very important. I have cabled 
him, which is very expensive. Yours faithfully,— 

D. A. JONES. 

Here is what Frank himself says :— 

‘BATAVIA, Java, Feb. 14, 1881. 

Dear Mr, Jones :— Larrived here with hives all0.K., 
though some are weak. I will try to save them all. 
I have, after much work, finally got on the right 
track and on the right side of some of these Dutch 
officials, and fully expect to sell the lot of hives—as 
many as I can put in order—at £5each. I thought 


Ceylon a pretty hard place to accomplish any thing | 
in—much harder than Cyprus or Palestine; but it is | 


not a circumstance. There are no interpreters 
here—no natives can speak English, German, or 
French, and only those who have fine government 


! 
here. 


friend Benton’s letter is quite inter-— 


The bees Mr. Rykens took from Europe, 24 

hives, nearly ajl died before he reached Port Said. 
| Five colonies in very weak condition arrived here, 
and havesince goneup. Mr. Rykensis now in Europe, 
sick; but they expect him toreturn sometime. The 
head of the Government Department of Agriculture 
has instructed one of the officers of the Govern- 
ment Agr'l School here to furnish me aid in secur- 
ing some of the wild bees, apis dorsata; so as soon as 
| [have gotten the hives I bought in fair shape I will 
| start out after them. I have not yet seen a bee of 
this race, but have seen two combs of these bees, 
which are three feet by three and a half feet, and 
are 1% in. thick where brood was reared; 20 cells, 
about, to thesquareinch. Bees must be %of an inch 
long. The combs are never built horizontally—could 
not be, but are perpendicularly placed on the 
branches of trees. The natives get the honey and 
wax from them, although I was told this morning 
by a gentleman who has been here for 50 years, that 
they “sting fearfully.’’ Of course, too much depen- 
dence must not be placed upon such a statement. 
Many who are not bee-keepers would say the same 
of our honey-bees. 

I can not now tell exactly how much money I will 
have when I get back to Cyprus, for I do not know 
what I must pay out yet. The very cheapest man- 
agement I can adopt is still costly. Every move 
made by an American or European costs “ like six- 
ty” here. There is no choice; the money must be 
* forked over” or nothing can be done. They bleed 
everybody who comes, else he goes away without 
| having accomplished any thing. I hope to leave 
| here March 4th for Singapore, and take the steamer, 

which should meet me there for Ceylon. I have 

promised to arrange the bees I have left there, some 

hives of which are now in Point de Galle, and for 

which I was to be paid on their delivery in Colombo. 
Then I expect to get colonies of apis dorsata there, 
now that I have learned more of the matter, and 
know where they are actually plentiful. 

From Ceylon I will sail about March the 27th, ar- 
riving in Port Saidabout April13th; then Cyprus, as 
soon as possible; thereafter, where I expect to re- 
ceive further instructions as to future operations, 

FRANK BENTON. 
———_—— 0° 


BOX HIVES. 


positions can speak Dutch. Having gotten hold of | 


some gocd men now, I think I will get help to secure | 


wild bees; but since they have, every one of them, to 


be gotten from the forest, to be hunted as yet, and | 
then secured, I do not believe I can get a large num- | 


ber; but I think I shall not meet with losses on the 
return. Yours in haste,— BENTON. 
BENTENYORG, Java, Feb. 15, 1881. 

Friend Jones:—I, scribbled this note yesterday 

with a pencil, but came away without mailing it in 


Batavia. The matter of selling the bees is more cer- | 


tainnow. I brought them a day or two ago to this 
place by rail, and am fixing them up as best I can; 
and as soon as the sale is completed will remove 


them to the Government Agricultural School, which , 


is near the hotel where Iam stopping. The queens 
are all right, but in some hives there are buta hand- 
ful of bees, and in the strongest only three combs. 
They are brood rearing, and I shall keep it up by 
feeding all they will take, and equalizing brood. 


Then I will leave instructions about continued feed- 


WHAT HEDDON SAYS OF THEM. 


on the box-hive system. Novice at once made a 


Gy on the b years ago I proposed to run an apiary 
department for me,and any other old fogies who 


| might still adhere to such old notions. WhenI made 
| the proposition, that if any one would purchase my 
present apiary I would commence a box-hive apiary 
| and would start with box hives and black bees, I 
expected to soon write an explanation of the style of 
| box hives. What first moved me to make sucha 
| proposition was, that I had just visited the Bingham 


| apiary and found the only hive of any merit that I 
| had ever seen, that did not embrace the Langstroth 
principle. The box hive, as youal!l know, wasa hive 
| made of frames whose ends were tight-fitting. Just 
before my article above referred to was written, 
Novice called this same plan “a box hive.’”’ Well, I 
thought if that was a box hive, surely a box 6 inches 
deep, 24 long, and 1114 wide, would be also. In a box 


ing. The Government wants to make a thorough | of that kind, I proposed to put eight movable top- 


test of the matter of introducing European bees 


bars, to which the bees would attach their combs, 
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also three or four inches down the end of the hive. 
On these bars we set our boxes (on a honey-board), 
and when we had them placed, covered all with a 
cap. When our practiced eye said, ‘Some thing is 
wrong with that colony,” we proposed to whop it on 
its buck, and look to the top of the shallow concern, 
and cut out or insert queen-cellsif necessary. In 
cases where the combs must come out, slide our long 
knife along the ends of the hive, and sever the con- 
nection, and whop it back, and remove the combs 
the same as with frames. Well, for some cause or 
other I did not write the description, and visions of 
old rough boards, 1% in. thick, nailed up about 20 in. 
high, with grain running up and down, were in- 
dulged in by our readers all over the country. The 
advantages of these modern box hives were that 
they were Simplicity-er, cheaper, a good thing to go 
after a swarm with, much quicker manipulated 
where the combs were not necessarily to come out, 
and, though not such good educators, a good thing 
for well-learned bee-keepers, whose business was 
honey-producing on a large scale. But for reasons 
that Iam about to mention, I would be using them 
to-day. 

You will recollect that at that time comb founda- 
tion was athing of doubt among the masses, espe- 
cially the practical producers. We were then testing 
it, and the lots that we could get were either cheap- 
ened with paraffine or ceresin, or else beautified by 
bleaching the wax. All of these compounds, when 
made into fdn., were failures. But since we have got 
comb foundation that the bees draw to honey-eomb 
(full brooding depth) in 24 hours, we need a frame to 
put itin; and why? because it cannot be used in full 
sheets, with new hives (with full and large swarms), 
unless wires, or some similar and more costly and 
complicated device be used. We can’t wire a top- 
bar without a bottom-bar. We can’t use the two 
without end-bars, and there is the frame. Thus we 
see the frame grandly fits a place it was never made 
for. Very likely, had fdn. been successfully invent- 
ed first, it would have suggested frames. 

About black bees: I had both blacks and Italians 
in my yard. The latter had nothing to boast of su- 
periority. Not till I got of Mr. Oatman some of the 
long leather-colored strain, of Dadant’s importation, 
did I see yellow bees that were superior to the large 
brown German bees that I had, ali points consid- 
ered, and as yet they have little to boast over these 
bees. Crosses between the two strains have been 
the best bees I have ever seen. Each have many 
superior points, hence the controversies of the past, 
** Blacks vs. Italians,’’ ** Italians vs. Blacks.”’ Let us 
have the good traits all inone race. Itis easily ours. 
At that time I was using 1'4-lb. sections, in which I 
stuck pieces of suitable comb. Here let me say, 
that the best of these pieces were not equal to the 
foundation of to-day. I know that friend Doolittle 
says, ‘“‘Use these strips of comb yet;’’ but I say 
unto you, just try fdn., properly made in full sheets, 
in your sections, and you will not go back to any 
other system. For three years I never let any per- 
son (except some experienced bee-keeper) see fdn. 
about my place. I feared it would injure the sale of 
comb honey. I thought ignorance might be bliss. 
Well, only one person out of hundreds who ate 
combs made from fdn., and some poor fdn. at that, 
ever said a word. We ate it,and we do still. ‘ Fire 
is the great purifier,” and I feel right well about 
chewing any beeswax that Iever saw. My hands 
who work for me, visitors who come in to see the 





wonders of the new system, are sure to be chewing 
scraps offdn. much of the time. Did you ever stop 
to mechanically analyze impurity? Let us be goy- 
erned,by our reason and not our emotions. Savages 
have more emotion and less reason, by far, than ciy- 
ilized folks. You can not turn me against any cém- 
modity that presents pleasant sensations, and leaves 
no unpleasant reaction. Whims have cost this 
world much comfort and many grand improvements. 
Avoid the whims of people, and do by them as well 
as youdo by yourself, and fear not. 

REPORT TO DATE. 

Out of 212 colonies, nearly one-half are dead and 
worthless; about one-half were packed with chaff, 
and one-half with sawdust and shavings above. The 
loss is greater among those packed with chaff, 
though they being in another apiary itis no test of 
packing, that we can be sure of. I use two styles of 
boxes,—the one described in March GLEANINGS, 
page 116, and a costly, well-painted box that incloses 
the whole hive. The old rough boxes are ahead, but 
we think the style of box not the cause. More than 
nine-tenths of the rest of the colonies in this county 
are dead, I think. While occasionally a man has a 
majority left, [ know of several owning between 50 
and 100 who report, “all dead long ago;” ** Lam done 
with bee-business,”’ etc. In my acquaintance, not 
one bee-keeper in fifty (not a specialist) has come 
out even, in the long run. Most of them fail by sup- 
posing that they can get the modern income by the 
ancient outlay. Some thing has not been seen to 
come from nothing, since the world was made. Iam 
now having a big time with fdn., and will report at 
some further day if desired. 

If my readers will excuse the plainness of the ex- 
pression, I will say, that he who says that tinned 
wire for comb fdn. is not a perfect success, has 
found out just that much less than I have. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., April 18, 1881. 
eS 0G 0 a 

BLISS’? SUN EVAPORATOR. 
‘RIEND ROOT:-—I noticed on page 442, Sept. No., 
th that W. 8S. Hart wanted to know how to con- 
= struct a sun evaporator. Inclosed you will 
find a rough sketch of one that I made myself this 
summer; which may be of use to him, and some of 
the other bee-keeping friends. 


| 


SOON 


In sketch No. 1, Ais an opening two inches wide, 
covered with wire cloth extending the whole length 
of the tank, and the whole is covered with a narrow 
roof, to keep out the rain; B is an iron rod to 
hold it together; C C are posts, 3x4in.; Fis a piece 
of 3x4, extending across from post to post under the 
bottom, and is let into the posts 1% inches, to sup- 
port the weight. E E are pieces of iron bent around 
the posts, and bolted to F to keep it from spreading 
apart at the bottom. 
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Sketch No.2, A A A Aare window glass, BBB 
are the posts; C C C are the ends of the bolts; Dis 
the honey-gate. The tank is made of two-inch 
plunk, and is 7 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, and 20 inches high, 


allinside measure. The ends should set back from | 
the ends of the sides about two inches, and let into | 


the sides and bottom about % of an inch. The roof 
should be made tight, so that it will not leak; one 
side ismade of boards; the other side has glass in it, 
so as to let in the sun, and should face the south. 


HOW TO PUT IN THE LINING. 


Go to the tin-shop and buy some sheets of I.C. tin, 
and have the tinner turn the edges and ends for 
clinching, as they do fcr roofing. Lay the bottom 


out on a floor, hammer down the clinches, and solder | 
Take the measure of the inside of the tank, | 


all tight. 
and then turn up the edges and ends of your bottom 


lining to that size, making it 4% inch smaller all | 


around than the inside of your tank. Now put the 
bottom lining in its place; begin on one side and 
put in the rest of the lining, one sheet at a time, 
clinching and soldering as you go. The lining should 
be bent over the top of the tank, and nailed to the 
outside with lath-nails. 

The above tank ought not to cost more than $15.00, 
and will hold about 3000 Ibs. of honey. The whole 
should be treated to a good coat of paint. 

It would be difficult to tell just how fast it would 
ripen newly extracted honey; it would depend upon 
the weather and how thick the honey is when ex- 
tracted. If the weather is cloudy, cold, and damp, 
it would not ripen the honey as rapidly as it wouldif 
it was clear, hot, and dry. Here in L. A. Co., an 
evaporator of that size would ripen (if full) rather 
thin honey in about 4 or 5 days; it depends upon 
how thin the honey is, and how thick you want it. 
You ean extract the honey before it is capped over, 
if you have clear weather to ripen it in. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 28, 1880. W. W. BLIss. 

Later:-I made a little change in the evaporator. 
| put rods through the legs, below the tank, the 
euine ag above. Tell them to paint it black, or some 
© her dark color, as it will absorb the heat. 

° W. W. B. 
—_——ED Oo oe 


REPORT FROM FRIEND TOWNLEY. 
THE ORIGINAL CHAFF-HIVE MAN, 


‘HYRIEND ROOT :—With the hope of inducing 
{4 others to subscribe for GLEANINGS, I have 

~ given away nearly all of the back numbers. 
Not having them now to refer to, I am not able to 
state Just when I wrote to you, recommending chaff 
isa winter protection to bees. Soon after its ap- 
pearance in GLEANINGS, some of your correspond- 
cuts claimed * priority of invention.” Now, I have 
ho wish to deprive any one of well-deserved “‘credit;”’ 
on the contrary, I shall be most happy to divide the 


“honor” with all claimants. Present your claims, 
| gentlemen, but don’t all speak at Once. Previous 
| to the winter just past, Ihave had the best of suc- 
| cess wintering bees packed in chaff; but the last 
| Winter has been “ teo big a boo for the colt.”” Out 
| of 60 colonies in my home apiary, I have lost 9 up to 
date, April 18th, and about the same percentage of 
loss in the one away from home. 

In conclusion, you will confer a favor that will be 
reciprocated in any way you may suggest, if you 
| Will please insert, in the reading department of 
GLEANINGS, the following advertisement :— 

FOR SALE, 

But not recommended, 38 chaff-packed, wintering 
hives, at a price much below their actual cost. 

J. H. TOWNLEY. 

Tompkins, Jackson Co., Mich., Apr. 18, 1881. 


Why, friend T., you do not mean to say 9 
out of 60 is suflicient grounds for feeling 
blue, do you? Or is it that you prefer to use 
the chaff in the original plan we first started 
on, Without having any dor y packed 
chaff hives at all? Please pes pet Be us. 
Those who have lost less than 15 per cent 
this year belong in Reports Encouraging 
department it seems to me. 


GALLUP’S IDEAS; 


ON PLENTY OF STORES. 


YA} keep: OF GLEANINGS:—Our California bee- 





keepers complain of eastern bee journals, and 

Say that they contain too much about winter- 
ing; that there is no trouble about wintering here, 
ete, The great trouble here is, about carrying our 
bees through a dry summer. My impression is still 
strong, that they can be carried through every sea- 
son here with perfect success, but not with the pol- 
icy that some pursuc. Bees should not be robbed 
here of all their stores in the fall, any more than in 
the East. Stocks that were left full of stores last 
July are now full of brood and bees, while stocks 
that were robbed of their stores late in the season 
are now comparatively doing nothing, while their 
near neighbors’ bees are doing nicely. It requires 
good management here in California in order to be 
successful, as well as it requires skill and manage- 
ment in the East. True, bees will winter here suc- 
cessfully on a very Small supply of honey; but in 
order to be successful, they must either be strongly 
stimulated, or they must have a large amount of 
stores to fall back on, They can gather pollen in 
some localities the entire year. By the way, I know 
of asplendid locality for raising bees and queens, 
and they could be kept perfectly pure; but the qual- 
ity of honey would not be good for market, and 1 do 
not know the quantity that would be stored, but 
they could be bred at all seasons. Some good relia- 
ble queen-breeder ought to occupy that locality. 
Well, Mr. Editor, you see I am off the track, as sure 
as fate. A good two-story Langstroth or Simplicity, 
well filled with stores and bees, will be self-support- 
ing, even in a California dry year, and they will 
yield their owner from 100 to 300 Ibs. of honeyin a 
good season, and have their hive well stored with 
honey for the dry seasun, if it should come; and if 
it does not come, the surplus honey can easily be 
taken out in the spring. Do not rob your bees too 
closely, even in California. 
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GALLUP’S PLAN OF INTRODUCING QUEENS. 

The readers of GLEANINGS, or at least quite a num- 
ber of them, know thatI have had quite a large 
practical experience with bees, and now lam going 
to tell them how I introduce a valuable queen when 
I want to be certain of success, and without a proba- 
bility of failure. It is a well-known fact to practical 
bee-keepers, that at certain seasons of the year we 
can introduce with ease by various processes, and 
then again we will fail. Now, it is the old bees that 
play the mischief, and not the youngones. We once 
in a while find a colony that will not accept a strange 
queen on any conditions. Now, when I receive an 
imported queen, or any valuable queen that I wish 
to be certain about, I go to any populous stock and 
take out one card of sealed and hatching bees, to- 
gether with the adhering bees. Then go to another 
and do the same until I have three or more cards or 
combs (be sure not to get the queen from any of 
those stocks), place them in a new hive and on a 
new stand, and you have a stock prepared to re- 
ceive your new queen. By mixing bees from sev- 
eral hives, they discover their queenlessness at once; 
and by allowing the queen to be caged 24 hours in 
your prepared stock, or until your old bees are all 
gone back to their parent stocks, which they will do 
the first fair day, then there are none but young 
bees left. Liberate your queen, and build up to a 
full stock by giving sealed brood as fast as required. 
Of course we use a division board in the new or pre- 
pared stock until filled up. In 40 years’ practical 
experience I have never once failed by the above 
process. We introduced the imported queen we got 
last fall, by the above process, and wintered her on 
4 cards, and built up this spring to a full colony. 

E. GALLUP. 

Santa Paula, Ventura Co., Cal., April 4, 1881. 


We like your ideas of plenty of stores first 
rate, friend G.; but after having given the 
= of mixing bees to get a place for intro- 

ucing queens a pretty thorough trial, we 
have decided rather in favor of nuclei con- 
taining bees from only one hive. The re- 
sult was rather contrary to my previous 
opinions, I must confess. 


ee 
POINTS OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
BLACK AND ITALIAN BEES, 


(Continued from page 166.] 


work in surplus-honey receptacles not closely 
My shallow 
chamber between the tops of the frames and the 
honey-board, which admitted the becs and the heat 
of the hive so freely into the supers, was a great 


7 .. blacks are more ready than the Tialians to 


conneeted with the main hive. 


success with the blacks. When the hive was crowd- 
ed, and the honey harvest good, they so filled the su- 
pers that the newly forming comb could seldom be 
seen, except when the bees were taking their after- 
noon playspell; and if the honey-board was left off 
theybegan their new work at the top of the upper 
‘cover. The Italians, however, as though distrust- 
ing the safety of storing elsewhere, are reluctant to 
begin comb-building, except in close connection 
with their brood-nest. Supers placed on the shallow 
chamber are often neglected, even-when supplied 
with combs, while they so overfill the combs below as 
to check greatly the proper increase of bees. If the 


honey-board is removed they usually begin to build ! 


from the tops of the frames, extending their com}s 
upward, even when their weight causes them to 
bend more or less before they can be attached tv 
the top.* I was finally compelled to dispense with 
the shallow chamber for Italians.t+ 

5. The comb honey made by the blacks from any 
light-colored supplies is usually more attractive than 
that stored from the same sources by Italians. This 
is owing to the former leaving a larger air-space 
than the latter between the cappings and the sealed 
honey.? 

6. With a queen of the current year, the blacks will 
hardly ever swarm, while, long after the usual swarm- 
ing season, young Italian queens will often lead off 
swarms. 

7. Black bees are much more sensibly affected by the 
loss of their queen than the Italians. The almost 
frantic agitation which usually follows the removal 
of a queen from a black stock, is well known. Re- 
moving large numbers of queens for sale during the 
working season, from Italian colonies, such agita- 
tion was the exception instead of the rule. In most 
cases the only special sign that the bees missed 
them was the building of queen-celis. This greater 
attachment of the blacks to their queen is in some 
eases a loss, as they seldom attempt to supersede an 
old or inferior queen, and are thus much more liable 
| to become queenless than the Italians, who do not 
| hesitate to take timely measures to replace a queen 
whose fertility is much below par.§ A careful ob- 
server has given, in the French Bee Journal, satis- 
factory proof of the numerous losses resulting from 
the death of aged black queens. It is probably the 
fact, however, that more bees are lost in winter in 
Italian than in black stocks, even if more entire col- 
onies of the former than of the latter do not perish 
—~the strange attachment of the blacks to their 
queen inducing them to cluster more compactly, in 
order to be nearer to her. 

8. In building, an Italian swarm seldom begins as 
many combs as the blacks, and therefore works them 
more compactly, squaring them out, as it were, as they 
proceed.\ 

9. Black bees will readily build, between guide- 
Srames, worker combs, while it is very difficult to get 
any satisfactory result in this line from Italians. 
They will abandon the hive over and over again, or 
sulk for days doing next to nothing, as though they 
were conscious that, in the combs thus unnaturally 
separated, they could not prosper, ignorant, of 
course, that the separators would eventually be re- 
moved. 

10. The Italians, both young and old, adhere with 
much tenacity to their combs when they are lifted from 
the hive, while the blacks, more especially those newly 





* They sometimes build a number of small combs in the shape 
of buttresses, to keep their main work in proper position until 
they can reach tothe top. 

+If the supers rest upon the tops of the frames, and have no 
bottoms, and the guide combs, or ‘*‘ starters,’’ are fastened to 
the tops of the frames of the lower hive and near one of the up 
rights of the supers, the Italians will readily fill them by exteni- 
ing their combs upward. If bottoms are used, they should be very 
thin, and the starters should be low down, and attached to one 
of the uprights. Instead of swarming up into the supers like 
blacks, so few enter them that the whole process of comb-build- 
ing can easily be seen. 

tMr. W. W. Cary showed me combs of sealed honey made by 
the Egyptian bees, which looked very much like honey which 
had ‘* sweated,’’ from being kept in a damp place. 

It is only since the intr of the Italians that it has be 
come such a common occurrence to find two laying queens in 
the same hive, usually the failing mother and the vigorous 
daughter. 

Mr. Cary found that the Egyptians, in extending their com) 
dowuward. went them almost as square at the bottom as though 
they laid off their work by a carpenter’s rule. 


Annti 
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hatched, tumble off so readily as to annoy the operator 
by crawling up his clothes, or exposing themselves to be 
trodden upon.© 

ll. When the hive is opened, the Italian queen and 
workers are disposed to remain quiet, and when the 
frames are lifted out, the workers spread themselves 
over the combs. For this reason, as also from their 
bright colors, Italian queens are readily found, 
while the blacks, both queens and workers, often 
tairly race off the combs, and that greatly increases 
the difficulty of many important operations. 

12. Under adverse circumstances, the blacks are far 
more easily discouraged than the Italians. I soon 
learned this to my cost, when I was obliged to use 
black bees in making nuclei for rearing Italian 
queens. If any thing occurred to disbearten them, 
often without any apparent reason, their nuclei 
would swarm out and decamp with their queens—a 
thing which, with proper care, seldom happened 
when I was able to make all of them of Italian only. 

13. The Italians will, in some seasons, from the 
second crop of red clover, build new combs and store 
them with honey, when black stocks, in the same apiary, 
are losing weight.** 

4. Italians suffer little, compared with the blacks, 
from the ravages of the bee moth. After Italianizing 
my apiary, it was often difficult to find asingle worm 
inalarge number of stecks, while, if a black stock 
was brought to me, I could count, with almost abso- 
lute certainty, on finding a number. The much 
greater number of holes in the comb of the blacks 
than in that of the Italians shows plainly how much 
more the former suffer from the larvee of the moth. 
When the blacks become hopelessly queenless, they 
seldom offer any opposition to the moth, while the 
very Opposite is the case with the Italians. Before 
their introduction into our apiaries, the moth was 
the great bugbear of our bee-keepers—as witness 
the multitudes of patent moth-proof (!) hives. 

15. Italians are far less likely than the blacks, to rob 
or be robbed. Those who have kept only Italians, 
can form but a faint idea of the incessant vigilance 
required, during the whole working season, to pre- 
vent robbing among black bees. Even when forage 
is abundant, much greater caution is necessary in 
manipulating with black than with Italian bees. 
When Thad only a few black stocks and a large num- 
ber of Italian, nearly every bee that attempted to 
rob when the hives were opened during a good yield 
of honey, was a black bee, and drone combs set out 
in the open air to be emptied of honey by the bees, 
would be almost exclusively visited bythem. Black 
bees, when vigorously attacked, unless very strong, 
are apt to lose heart and give up the contest under 
circumstances in which, even if their honey is stolen 
from them, the Italians will persist in fighting and 
killing, until often only a handful are left. 

16. The Italians, by their superior energy and great- 
cr length of proboscis, will, on an average of seasons, 
yather much larger stores of honey than the blacks. 

When honey superabounds, the blacks do well 
cnough; but when it is scarce, and can be got only 
by unusual energy, then the superiority of the Ital- 
ins is very manifest. 





* Until I read Mr. Benton’s interesting statements in eg te 
the 


iee-keeper’s Magazine for April, as to the superiority of 
‘ypriams, I feared that if, like the blacks, they could easily 
~haken off from their combs, they might resemble them also in 


their falling propensity. 

“In unusually good honey years, the blossoms of thefirst crop 
of red clover are so surcha) in the sweets, and can ob- 
‘ain it so easily, that they little attention to white clover. 





In expressing the opinion, that the Cyprians unite 
the best qualities of the blacks and Italians, I do not 
speak from any personal experience with them, but 
rely largely on the testimony of experts, both in 
Europe and America. M,.Coriand CountKrakouski, 
after having, for over twenty years, sought out the 
best varieties, and who seem to have testcd more 
kinds than any other apiarians, have at last settled 
down upon the Cyprians as greatly superior to any 
yet tried (See British Bee Journal, Vol. 8, p. 10), while 
our own Frank Benton, after unequaled facilities 
for arriving at the truth, believes the Cyprians to be 
a@ pure race, and a much better one than the Italian. 
If I had an apiary of Italian bees, I should Cyprian- 
ize them with no more expectation of regretting it 
than I had when I discarded the blacks. 

Oxford, Ohio, April 21, 1881. L. L, LANGSTROTH. 

I am happy to add, that my experience 
corroborates almost, if not quite, every point 
friend L. has made: and inasmuch as this 
paper is the most exhaustive article we have 
ever had on the comparative differences of 
the two races of bees, giving minutely the 
queer points and peculiarities of each, I feel 
like, for one, tendering our old teacher a 
vote of thanks. Allin favor of such an ex- 
pression say—ay! 


Bee Hotany, 
__OR HOMEY PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 


si > 


HONEY FROM SKUNK CABBAGE, AS A MEDICINE. 
r March GLEANINGS, Mr. W. E. MeWilli asks if 








you know any thing about skunk cabbage (Sym- 
plocarpus fwtida.) 1f you will refer to the U.S. 
Dispensatory you will find a full history of it, and 
that it is a doctor’s root, used as an anti-spasmodic 
and expectorant, and why is not the honey made 
from it a good cough syrup? E. R. DOUGLASS. 
Martinsburg, Mo., March 30, 1881. 


WILLOW, ORNAMENTAL. 

I send you by to-day’s mail some cuttings that 
beat any thing for pollen for beesTever saw. If you 
will plant or stick them in some damp ground they 
will grow just like willow cuttings. Please give 
name. Spring is one month behind time. 

Smithsburg, Md., Apr. 18, 1881. D, A. PIKE. 


Why, friend P., they certainly are willow, 
I should say, but they are more beautiful, 
with their great-sized blossoms and varie- 
gated colors (plumage, it seems to me, it 
ought to be called), than any thing I have 
ever before seen or heard of, in the shape of 
a willow. We will plant a part of them, and 
send the rest to Prof. Beal. 








I FEEL that I shall do you a kindness in recom- 
mending, especially among our 5-cent books, two 
particular ones. They are “Sheer Off,’ and “Silver 
Keys,” both written by A. L. 0. E. Although both 
are stories, the Christian precepts are most excel- 
lent and helpful, and my wife and I both broke forth 
in exclamations of surprise while reading them, to 
find that any writer could come into onr own lives 
with so much helpful counsel. 
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WIRING FRAMES. 


A WAY TO DO IT WITHOUT MACHINERY. 


of % board 3 feet long by 94 inches wide, 


HA, ot is my way of wiring frames. Take a piece 
and on it place another piece 5-16 thick, and 


perfectly square, that will just fit inside of frames, | 
and lined as in diagram, and fastened with four | 


small screws. This board should be hollowed on 


(8 


a 
2 
. 





























bottom edge 1-16 in. with a true sweep from corner | 


to corner, so the bottom of frame, in wiring, may 


spring up to the board. Now for the operation, the | 


board being ready (understand, my frames are all 
made without being punched:) Take this board 
across your knees, place the frame upon it, swing 


your button on, to hold the frame on to board; have 
asmall awl, and make holes right where lines on | 


board come to frame; then “cant” up your board 
and drive a six-oz. tack about half way in to center 
of bottom of frame; measure off your wire, 7 ft. 2 
in.; take hold of the two ends, and slant from top- 


bar, through the two center-holes, down through | 


bottom-bar, back up through, and bring your diag- 
onals down through bottom: draw tight, and take a 
turn or two around the tack with each end, and drive 
the tack in, leaving it sticking through. Place the 
bottom of your tin bar over the point of the tack, 
and spring in top swing of your buttons, and you 
have a perfect frame, and I can wire one every 2's 
minutes. I send this for the benefit of beginners, 

You will see, by springing in the bar, that it will 
press the bottom of frame back ona straight line. 
I punch the two center-holes in top under the guide- 
bar, next two over, and ends under, passing diag- 
onally over one and under the other, bringing them 
down to the tack. L. 8. SMITH. 

Cherryfield, Me., Apr. 14, 1881. 

Many thanks, friend Smith. Although 
your plan of boring the holes by hand seems 
a little laborious, if you can doaframe every 
24 minutes, you do pretty well. The way 
we manage here to get the wire just the 
right length, we take a thin board, just 4 
the length wanted, and sharpen both ends. 
Cover these ends with folded tin so the wire 
will not cut into it, and then wind the wire 
from a pair of swifts over the board. When 
all on, cut the folds at one end,and you have 
exactly the length, and a bend right where 
the middle comes. This enables you to draw 
it through right. Girls about a dozen years 
old put the wires in with a frame quite sim- 
ilartoyours. We pay them 50c per hundred 


frames, and they can do a hundred in a day | 


without working hard. 








NEIGHBOR JAQuItTH, of New Portage, bought of us, 
July 21st, 1 lb. of bees and queen, which he put at 
once on empty combs, without any brood, and he 
says now, April 7th, that they are a good swarm. Of 
course, they were fed, the season being poor; but 
they had no other help. This answers partly the 
question that has been asked so many times, as to 
what 1 Ib. of bees and queen will do, in a hive filled 
with combs, 


Reports Encouraging, 


} Wy fall I packed in chaff 63 swarms, and have 








now 57; wintered a few on 3 combs. Many 

here have lost all their bees. Fiiend Townley 
(I believe heis the man) has placed all of us under 
| obligations for having introduced chaff as a protec- 
| tion for bees. The bee-keepers of America should 
| present bim with a medal or a handsome sum in 

cash. J. A. NEWTON, M.D. 
Boonville, Ind., April 10, 1881. 


I think about half of the bees in this part 
| of the State are dead. I wintered in the cellar, 
| and had unusual success. Out of 90 stocks, Cyp- 
rians, I lost only 2 (one was queenless, and 
one starved.) In an experience of some 1 
years, I never had my bees come through so well be- 
fore. Give me a good cellar for a winter such as 
this. For early and late breeding, give me the Cyp- 
rians. 1. B. R. SHERRICK, 

Mt. Zion, Macon Co., Ill., April 15, 1881. 





In consideration of the multitude of gloomy re- 
| ports, we would add another cheering one to ours of 
, an earlier date. We have a small apiary of 8 stands 

of blacks, about 6 milesin the country; 2 chaff, 4 L. 
; and 2 old box hives, all of which are in splendid or- 
der, and are to-day testing the new candy you sent us 
| last week. They,were warmly tucked up under 4- 
inch chaff cushions, but had no other protection or 
| care; were out on their summer stands. 

Cleveland, O., March 24, 1881. A. C. KENDEL. 


I put 155 in a cellar, or bee-cave, on the 1th of No- 
vember, and have just finished taking them out to- 
| day, the 15th of April, five months, or 151 days, with- 
| out a tly, and all are alive and kicking. Have not 
| lost one so far. Some few had dysentery. One ot 
| these were Italians; about 20 were hybrids; the rest 
, were blacks. Now how will this jibe with friend §. 
| A. Morgan’s report in last GLEANINGS? he says, “If 
| you must winter in cellars, put none in but pure 
Italians.’ I merely refer to this to show that black 
| bees can be wintered in cellar as well as Italian. 
| Quite a large number of bees have died in this coun- 
ty, as we have had a terrible winter. There is stil! 
lots of snow on the north bili-sides yet. 
Rost. QUINN. 
Shelisburg, Benton Co., Lowa, April 15, 1881. 


Dlasted Hopes. 


| @r Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 











'TARTED into winter-quarters wit 

3) about 140 stocks, in chaff hives, well 

: protected, but pretty weak in bees. 
During the winter and spring, the queens 
were sold out of — 20 of them, and the 
bees were put with others. To-day, April 22. 
I have 12 hives with bees inthem. Three ot 
the 12 are gathering pollen fairly, but the 
other 9 will pull through, only with the very 
best kind of weather and care. The cause 
of the loss, so far as I can tell, is, first, too 
few bees; second, that the combs were 
handled and mixed during the process 0! 
uniting after queen-rearing, so that the bees 





“me 
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had no chance to build and wax up in old 
tough ecomks before the approach of cold 
weather, as they usually do; third, the long 
winter, which gave them no good opportuni- 
ty to fly, for a period of nearly 6 months. I 
am not quite sure in my convictions, 
from the fact that others lost heavily, who 
complied, so far as I can tell, with the first 
of the above conditions, and also that some 
wintered well whose bees were in as bad 
shape, or nearly so, as mine. Another thing, 
I do not know why those three fair colonies 
came out better than almost a hundred 
others. 

The above report is from myself, A. I. 
lioot, Editor of GLEANINGS. 

P. $.—I should feel agreat deal ‘‘ badder,” 
but there are so many other sufferers in the 
‘same boat,” that, some way, in one sense, 
| rather rejoice at being among you, espec- 
ially if my presence will in any way ‘ en- 
liven the gloom ”’ that seems to hover over 
the eee part of the bee-keepers of our 
and. 

P. 8. No. 2.—I just want to say, that, with 
(,0d’s help, I don’t mean to be here another 
spring. How is it with therest of you, boys? 





I have fought bravely and long against the—what 
1 am now persuaded—inevitable; but I was forced 
to succumb at last, and came with feelings of indig- 
nation and chagrin to the inhospitable door of Blast- 
ed Hopes. I knocked; the door was opened with 
alacrity. I stepped within: I saw enthroned upon a 
throne built up of ruined homes and lives, of shat- 
tered purposes and plans, of blighted prospects and 
expectations, a monster in looks and attitude — 
Blasted Hopes! Why are so many bright hopes and 
anticipations born within us, only to be crushed and 
trodden to death by this fiend? 

In the summer of 1878 I was seduced, by flattering 
accounts published in your journal and other papers 
to embark in the bee-keeping business. I bought 
six colonies of bees, in Langstroth hives, and win- 
tered them successfully that winter, but did not get 

any surplus honey. The 

next winter was much the 

same, and last summer was 

worse than any previous 

year, so that I had to feed 

as late in the fall as the 

weather would permit. 

When the first fine day 

of spring came this year I 

went forth with buoyant 

Spirits to examine my 

stock. I opened ahive; not 

alive bee init. I went to 

the next; it was inlikecon- 

— dition. My heart began to 

- smite within me. I went 

= down the whole length of 

my apiary with like result, 

MI Fe and, coming to the last, I 

—sank down upon a box, 

——_ overcome by despair. I 

; send you a sketch of my- 

BLASTED HOPES. —_ seit at this point of affairs, 
taken by my little daughter, who happened to be 
looking out of the window. Do not frown when you 
see the pipe; it gives me great comfort at such 





times, and is the only thing that can stop the fast- 
flowing tears of despair. R. W. RODNEY. 
Dayton, Ohio, April 4, 1881. 


PECULIARLY AGGRAVATING. 

About five-sixths of the bees here died this winter. 
Thad 7, and 5 died; and one of the others came out 
and united with the other, and then they killed both 
queens. That leaves me queenless. 

NOAH MILLER. 

Bradford, Miami Co., Ohio, April 14, 1881. 


I do not think you will get to buy many bees in 
this section of the State, unless they be the dead 
ones, for there are more of that kind than the other; 
but I suppose you have enough of that class in Ohio, 
though I hope they are not so plentiful as they are 
around here. Davin C, SMITH. 


Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind., March 26, 1881. 


Bad luck to me in wintering! My bees lost 70 out 
of 88, with prospect of losing more if cold weather 
continues much longer. The last six weeks has been 
death to them. I have lost over £0 within that time. 

CHARLES E, GLAZIER. 

Adams Center, Jefferson Co., N. Y., April 9, 1881. 

I know how it is, friend Charley. ‘ I’ve 
been thar.” 


“Busted” again! One stand of bees left out of 22 
in fall. That makes 126 colonies in 3 winters. Now, 
you fellows who are taking the bee fever, just take 
a look at my apiary; 100 little cedars, set of hives, 
frames, boxes lying around; dead bees, bare ground, 
piles of snow and ice, 3feet deep. The linden har- 
vest last season lasted 3or 4 days all told, and that 
was the best of the year. No swarm of bees here 
could make enough to last over winter. I fed over 
300 lbs. in frames lastsummer. Heaviest snowstorm 
of the season fell on the 19th. J. E, JARRETT. 
West Point, Iowa, March 17, 1881. 


Never before, in the recollection of our old bee- 
keepers, has there been a winter so detrimental to 
our industrious little pets. There have been sca- 
sons when the useful insects were few in number, 
but never, previous to this date, have bees been so 
nearly extinct as now in this vicinity. Last fall no 
less than 300 colonies of the little fellows decorated 
and made happy the homes of our neighbors; but at 
present about 292 colonies are no more, Apiarists 
gave but little attention tothe little honey-gatherers 
last fall. Out of 30 good colonies, I have but one 
feeble colony remaining to mourn the loss of their 
deceased neighbors. E. J. HINSHAW. 

Lynn, Ind., April 1, 1881. 

After thinking I was doing a nice thing by feeding 
up my weaker stocks of bees last fall for winter, 
this spring’s examination revealed the fact, that my 
18 stocks were all dead but one. Your cartoon for 
April represents me very correctly, meditating what 
Ishould do with hives, besides some 25 new hives 
over, not used, mostly filled in top story with see- 
tions, foundation starters, and tin separators. Truly 
these are blasted hopes. The winter was so long 
continued and cold, without any warm days for them 
to fly, I feared the result, My bees were all common 
blacks, and I think I shall try again with Italians. I 
should have said, however, that the bees were most- 
ly short of stores. HORACE KINGSBURY. 

Lockport, Niagara Co., N. Y., April 15, 1881. 
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SUCCESSFUL CELLAR WINTERING. 


TAKE this moment to fulfill my pledge to re- 
port my success in wintering my bees; and I 
do it very cheerfully, for the great desidera- 

tum in bee culture is wintering, and we are all anx- 
ious (I suppose) to adopt the best methods, You 
may recollect that at my last report I had 138 hivesin 
cellar, 9 144-story box hives, and 129 imp. Simplicities. 
I put them in about the 15th of November, and took 
them out April 15th. I have handled them all over 
this week. I find one box hive with bees all dead; 
they died in January of dysentery. Two Simplici- 
ties had no queens, and the bees all left them at the 
first fly,and went into the otherhives. In one other 
hive I found no brood nor queen, but about 4 quarts 
of bees. All the others, 125 Simplicities, have brood 
in all stages, and plenty of eggs. The 8 box hives 
seem strong, and that is all I know of them; 4of the 
125 were so weak in bees that I put in division- 
boards to help them keep warm; and 10, which had 
plenty of bees, were 80 light in stores that I gave 
them one card each of sealed basswood or clover, 
and should have given more, but there were eggs or 
brood in nearly all the combs, and it was difficult to 
make room for it without taking out brood-eggs or 
honey. The rest, 111, are all very heavy, and full of 
bees; nearly or quite one-half of them are literally 
full of bees, so that they lay out when the sun shines 
on them. I think there are more bees to-day than 
there was when I put them in the cellar. This, I 
think, is better than last year. To guide or help 
those who may adopt cellar wintering, I will again 
describe my cellar. It is 16 by 26 inside measure, 
7 feet high, in dry sandy soil, the bottom paved with 
pounded stone. A 4-inch tin pipe goes from cellar 
to a very tall chimney, which receives the pipe from 
a large sub-burning stove, in which there was fire 
kept, day and night, while the bees were in the cel- 

_lar; and a4-inch pipe enters one cellar window at 
opposite ead from chimney, and turns down by 
elbow terminating near the cellar bottom. But this 
was not enough ingress, and I bad to open an out- 
side door many of the nights. The pipes, both from 
stove and cellar, are made very tight so as to admit 
no air to the chimney, but from the cellar when the 
stove-dampers are closed. 

If my memory serves me¢, you said you would give 
one insertion of bees for sale by the pound. (That 
is just like you, to advertise gratis when it is to cut 
off your own business, just because it will help some 
poor fellow who has lost his bees.) If I am correct, 
you may say to the friends that I will supply bees by 
the pound at your rates, to the extent of 10 bushels 
or so, and will put in queens when I have them, for 
50 cents each (mind, they are blacks and hybrids 
raised from Italian drones), but they are large, 
healthy, and enterprising bees-a good strain of 
workers or honey-gatherers. H. V. TRAIN. 

Mauston, Wis., April 21, 1881. 

Many thanks, friend T., but I think your 
ten bushels of bees will be gone quickly, as 
soon as the friends get this journal. You 
give me more credit then I deserve; it was 
partly because it was next to impossible for 
me to fill the orders, that made me give this 
offer. Your offer of putting in queens, even 
blacks, is — liberal, and will doubtless 

rove a great help to many whoare anxious 

get bees on their combs. I think I shall 
have to build a cellar like yours, or similar. 





ENCOURAGING REPORTS AND BLASTED 
HOPES 


BOTH IN THE SAME LETTER. 


let you know how we poor (?) bee-keepers in 

this section of the country have made out this 
cold winter which has just passed. It has been a 
very bad winter for the most of the bec-keeping fra- 
ternity; but as for myself and a few of my neigh- 
bors, we have no reason to complain so far. A few 
of us here were wise enough to put our bees in a 
good cellar built for the purpose (well ventilated), 
and have been very successful with them; and, by 
the way, I am inclined to think it the best way. 
There were four of us who put our bees in one cel- 
lar, and I will now give you the number of colonies 
put in this cellar, and the amount of losses, which 
we consider very light:— 


A. Jennings 146 lost 5 
W. Turner a. a 


1 THOUGHT I would write a few lines to you and 


Total 

Another neighbor, Mr. C.S. Hand, put in his cel- 
lar 74 colonies, and lost only 2. We think this a pret- 
ty good report, and we don’t any of us feel like be- 
ing put in Blasted Hopes. Our bees are all doing 
finely at present, filling from five to eight spaces in 
hive with bees. . 

I will now give you a different list, although we 
do not feel like bragging over them, for some time 
we may have bad luck as well as they, and we would 
not like to have them brag over us when we have 
bad luck:— 

W. Makely, in cellar 
H. Gould, outdoors 
J. Snyder, vy ” ju 


E. Snyder, 25 ” 100 
E. & C. Snyder, *' 5 * Ws 


200 col., lost 60 
185 “ “ 185 


J. H. Lamb, $ 15 
Z. Lockwood, “* “6 BY) 
H. Kelley, po 10 
J. M. Hannay + os] 
525 
All of these were within a circuit of about three 
miles of me, in different directions, and there is a 
number from whom I have not heard any thing. If 
you consider this report worth putting in GLEAN- 
INGS you can do so; and, by strict attention to bus- 
iness, we hope to be able to give a good report next 
fall. Ry the way, I think that GLEANINGs is one of 
the most interesting papers I ever read. I would 
also say, if any dealer in apiarian supplies or queens 
who happens to read this will send me his catalogue 
and price list, it may be some benefit to them some 
time. C. 8, LOBDELL. 
South Waterloo, N. Y., April 20, 1881. 








Some kind friend has sent us a copy of the Sag!- 
naw (Mich.) Morning Herald, detailing the losses of 
the bee-keepers of Flint and Farwell couuties. The 
reporter states that, out of 1359 colonies, but 432 are 
alive. O. J. Hetherington lost 249 out of 250. Dr. L. 
Whiting lost 50 out of 90, while the Wilkin sisters, of 
Farwell, Clare co., lost only 2 out of 50, and came out 
ahead bya long way of any of the old veterans in 
the vicinity. It may not be fully demonstrated that 
women are equal to the task of handling the reins 
of government, even should they want to do so; but 
I think it is pretty certain they can manage bees— 
ay, and keep them, about as well as men can. 
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TIN CANS FOR RETAILING HONEY. 


yr seems to me that tin is, without ques- 
4 tion, destined to be the material to hold 
= the great bulk of our extracted honey. 
All of our canned fruits are sold in tin, al- 
most to the exelusion of glass, and it would 
seem asif the reasons for so putting the 
fruit on the market would equally well apply 
tohoney. The Dadant pails, or a pail with 
a cover, are without question the best thing 
tor retailing honey in places near to your api- 
ary; but in no way that I can see are they 
adapted to shipping honey long distances. 
regret this, for the idea of having a pail that 
will be worth all it costs, after the honey is 
used out, is a very important one indeed; 
but I can seeno practicable way by which we 
can solder a pail up tight, as it nust be to 
hold honey safely, and then get the lid off 
without marring it, after it is in the hands 
of theconsumer. It is true, we might solder 
a very thin cover of tagger’s tin over the top 
of the pail, just under the cover proper, but 
to unsolder this, or cut it out, without leav- 
ing sharp and dangerous, to say nothing of 
pene yar edges, is a matter not easily man- 
aged. Of course, a tinsmith might do it; 
but to devise means or tools by which the 
average housekeeper could: do it is another 
question. 

Well, suppose we drop this idea, at least 
for the present. What kind of packages 
shall we use for soldering up honey as they 
do fruit? Our friends in California have de- 
cidedpretty unanimously, I think, on atleast 
two staple sizes—fifty-lb. cans for honey in 


bulk, and 2-lb. cans for honey for retail- 


ing py to the consumer. The 50-lb. 
cans, or at least those sent us by friend Wil- 
kin, are made 94 inches square, by 134 deep. 
I presume this square form is chosen be- 
cause two of them can be cheaply crated in 
a strong box, making a secure 100-]lb. pack- 
age. The plan of making these cans is ex- 
tremely simple. Take 4 sheets of tin, ofsuch 
size that, when + inch is folded on each of 
the foursides of each, they will measure just 
%tx134. Now,these folds are not to be clear 
over, nor are they to be a right-angled fold, 
but only at an angle of about 45degrees. In 
other words, a miter angle, such as we see 
on a picture-frame. In fact, we will put the 
four sheets together (their longest edges to- 
gether), likea picture-frame, and solder them 
so as to make a tall square can, without top 
or bottom. The top and bottom, made in 
the same way, 9+ square, are now dropped in 
and soldered, This makes a strong can, and 
very smooth looking, on the outside; but on 
the inside these folded edges are all sticking 
in toward the center. Such cans can be 
made with very few tools, and by one who is 
not a practical tinsmith. To get the honey 
out, we have only to punch a hole in one 
corner; With a smaller hole for a vent, in 
the opposite corner of the same end, we can 
pour it out as readily as we would pour from 
«a pitcher. Three sheets of tin, 14 by 20, 
make the whole, with some to spare. I pre- 
sume a fair price for such 50-lb. cans would 
po shout 50e., or perhaps 40c. by the hun- 

Now, the other popular can, the 2-Ib. one, 





is of course made round,-to save labor: and 
material. ‘The most economical shape fora 
honey-can, as well as for a hive for bees, 
would be a sphere ; but as that is out of the 
question, we take a cylinder as the next best 
form. I fear many of the can manufacturers 
have not figured well on the best proportion 
for these cylinders. I mean the proportion 
the height should bear to the diameter. Ver- 
haps we should use the tin to best advantage 
if we had the height and diameter about 
equal ; but we find, in cutting tin, that the 
circles for tops and bottoms waste largely, 
while the piece for the sides can be got out 
so as to use almost every particle of the sheet. 
Now, while friend Wilkins’ 2-lb. can holds 
exactly the same as mine (about a pint and 
a half), his is 44 in diameter, and 3 inches 
high, while mine is 34 in diameter, by 4 high. 
Mine is about the proportion of an ordinary 
2-lb. fruit-can. There may be a reason for 
making cans so large around ; but if there is, 
itis unknown to me. Of course, we must 
have a hole left in the top of the can, to pour 
in the honey. We make this in all the covers, 
with a lj-inch punch. A two-inch punch 
will then cut a cap to just coverit. We fill 
these cans rapidly, by setting them ina large 
tin pan, and fixing this just at the proper 
height under the gate of an extractor can. 
To make the honey run rapidly, we warm it 
until one can just bear his hand on the can. 
This will make it flow fast, and it is much 
easier to stop when the can is just full. Not 
a particle is allowed to get on the cover, or 
the solder will not stick. A hole must be 
pricked in the cap before soldering, or the 
steam would interfere with a perfect joint. 
After the cover is well soldered, a little sol- 
der is dropped into this hole. The cans are 
now labeled, and then are ready to be packed 
into boxes, two dozen in a box. For the 
sake of keeping the labels clean and bright, 
we use new clean sawdust. Thurber’s price 
for choice honey put up in this way is $8.00 
per case of two dozen boxes. This would be 
3ake. per can, as the cost to the retailer. At 
this price, he could not well sell it for less 
than 40e. Our price is, for the best honey 
we can get, $6.00 per case, and we retail it 
for 28e. per can. Where one has freight to 
pay on it, it would have to be sold for 30 or 
5c. Honey soldered up in this way is clean 
to handle, and will keep in good condition 
for a hundred years. 
rr 00 Ge 
TRIGONA, OR BRAZILIAN STINGLESS 
HONEY-BEES. 


(Continued from page 167.) 


‘HERE are about fifty species belonging to the 
at genus T7'rigona described, and thirty of the 
genus Melipona; these insects are the sting- 

less honey-bees of South America; there are also as 
many in Mexico, and they are foundin India, Africa, 
Australia, and the islands of the Eastern Archipela- 
go. A few of these are black, but the majority are 
of different shades of yellow or reddish brown. The 
Trigona vary in length from about two to four lines, 
Their wings are longer than the abdomen; the stig- 
ma is distinct, with its inferior margin rounded; the 
abdomen is short, somewhat triangular, compressed 
beneath, and forming a corona, or sharp edge, down 
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the center; the mandibles are serrated, denticulate, 
or sometimes edentate, 

The form of the palpi differs considerably in the 
various species; in some, the two elongate basal 
joints of the labial palpi are narrow, and only slight- 
ly widened at their base; others are more widened 
at the base, and have also a broad, thin, semi-trans- 
parent, flattened margin. The tongue also varies 
greatly in its relative proportion to the labial palpi, 
being longer or shorter in different species. 

The arrangement of their brood-cells resembles 
those of wasps — horizontal combs and vertical cells 
at one side of the comb only. These are about one 
and a half inches in diameter, and used for brood 
only. The honey-potsin the nest belonging to me 
are from three-eighths to half an inch diameter, and 
are coated with resin, with an opening at the en- 
trance large enough so that only one bee can pass 
through ata time; these pots are filled with pollen 
and uoney. Some of the Trigona construct their 
nests in the hollow trunks of trees, others in banks 
on the ground; some suspend their nests from the 
branches of trees, whilst one species constructs its 
nest of clay, it being alarge size. Mr. Stretch found 
a nestof Trigona at Panama several feet in length, 
in the hollow of a tree, containing thousands of in- 
dividuals. Mr. Peckalt, of Cantagalla, in Brazil, 
kept four species of Trigona in his garden, to study 
their habits. He hadone hive of Trigona Mosquito, 
oue of Trigona rujicrus, one of Trigona Mandacaia, 
and one of Trigona Urucu. He says he has obsery- 
ed “ Trigona ruficrus swarm just like the European 
honey-bees, about the end of March, when the cold 
time begins, whilst in April, May, June, and July, 
they appear to increase very scantily ~I suppose in 
order not to raise too many useless feeders. Their 
mode of life appears almost identical with those of 
Apis Mellifica. 1 have found only one queen in a 
hive.” 

The quality of the honey varices considerably in 
the different species of Trigona; of one it is said to 
be very good; that of another, tolerably so; of an- 
other, it is poor and rather tasteless, whilst that of 
some is said tobeunpalatable. This may be account- 
ed for by the different species of the genus Trigona 
visiting different flowers, caused by the different 
relative length of theirtongue, adapted for reaching 
the nectaries of the particular tiowers which they 
usually frequent. Those species of Trigona that 
have their tongue short, frequent flowers having 
open corollas, whilst others, furnished with an 
elongated tongue, extract their food from elongated 
tubular flowers. 

Although the Trigona can not sting, an apiarian 
would be compelled to beat a hasty retreat if he 
should attempt to meddle with their nest. For such 
an offense, the little fellows will make a terrible at- 
tack on any person, and in a second the hair and 
clothes of the attacking party are filled, and with an 
offensive squeaking they will cut off his hair—a 
much worse disfigurement than a sting. (Here we 
see the wisdom of the Creator in endowing all liv- 
ing creatures with instincts or instruments for their 
preservation.) It is therefore impossible to succeed 
in any way with such a species, and the natives can 
get possession of only a taste of the honey which is 
found in their nests, by threatening them with death 
and destruction by building a large straw fire, and 
stifling the bees with smoke. Allof these stingless 
bees, and also the better qualities which do not make 
an attack on the hair, and which are in some respects 





Similar to ours, resemble ours in outward appear- 
ance only, but in nature have nothing in common 
with the Apis Mellifica. 

The wax-like material of the comb is resin, which 
is gathered from the trees and leaves, and accord- 
ing toits kind is more or less greasy, black, gray, 
and yellow. The hind part of the Trigona body, in 
consequence of the missing organism for the secre- 
tion of wax, is comparatively too small, and there- 
fore this wax is not of animal origin, as is the case 
with ours, but a vegetable substance. For this rea- 
son, those bees need less honey for their nourish- 
ment; they do not live together in large families, 
and have small houses and little work. 

I think I have said quite sufficient to prevent my 
clever American-Cousin bee-masters from wasting 
their money on such profitless insects as ‘ stingless 
bees. ”’ WILLIAM CARR. 

Newton Heath Apiary, Near Manchester, Eng, 

—————_— 0° a —____— 
THE COMING BEE. 


‘* AND HOW TO CATCH HIM.” 


good ideas on my pet occupation, bee-keeping, 

I don’t know but Lought to adda mite to your 
useful store of knowledge, provided your worthy 
editor thinks it worth adding; and as the *“* Coming 
Bee”’ seems to be the great absorbing theme of the 
day, ransacking the distant “isles of the sea,”’ 
and the far-off ** Eastern climes,” if possible to “ find 
him,’’ I thought perhaps a few items as to how to 
“catch him’”’ nearer home might be of interest to 
many of your readers, and especially your A B C 
class. My experience in bee-keeping runs back 
over a period of 25 years, in Virginia, Iowa, and Cal- 
ifornia. I think I owned the first Italian queen west 
of the Mississippi River, which I got from Mr. Lang- 
stroth in July, 1861, For the first 6 or 8 years I‘ bred 
for stripes,’’ as that seemed al] the go; but I finally 
came to the conclusion, that honey pays better than 
stripes, gnd so changed my “ base of operation,”’ and 
soon had the satisfaction of knowing that I was 
right. 

I sold out in Iowa in April, 1872, and came to Calli- 
fornia, and soon had a lot of foul brood on shares, to 
try my luck in bees in California. Then in Novem- 
ber I bought 45 colonies, intending to make bee- 
keeping my business while I remained here. And 
now, in as few words as I know how, I will tell you 
how I have managed them, and let you be the judge 
as to whether or not I acted wisely; andif Iam on 
the track of the “‘ coming bee” or not. 

I tacked a label on each hive, and made a note, not 
of the stripes (some had one, others two and three, 
and some had none), but of the amount of honey 
each one made, and also of their other good and bad 
qualities. Then when the season closed I made a 
note of each colony in my memorandum-book, se- 
lecting my breeders, and condemning those with un- 
desirable qualities, while all was yet fresh in my 
memory. 1 then bred my queens and drones from 
my best queens, and destroyed my poorest, and this 
I have kept up ever since. I also get bees from dif- 
ferent places, far and near, to improve my stock 
and prevent in-and-in breeding; and as a further 
improvement of my stock I sent an order for 12 Ital- 
ian queens to Mr. J. Oatman & Son, Dundee, IIL, as 
Mr. J. Heddon and others claimed that he had the 
best stock of Italians in this country for business. 


Lie GLEANINGS:—As you give me so many 
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When, in August, 1879, eleven arrived safe and 
sound, my neighbors took 3 and I kept 8, but lost 
one in introducing. I raised only 8 or 10 young 
queens that fall, as I don’t like to raise many queens 
from a stock until I have first tested it. 

This brings us to the season of 1880, which will 
bring out the special points I wish to notice in this 
article. The season was cold and windy, and bees 
did nothing but swarm until after July 20th. I 
raised about 60 queens in the spring, and about haif 
were Italians. Iaimed to have half of my drones 
Italians, but don’t think I succeeded. When I say 
Italian, I mean the Oatman stock. I call my stock 
the American bees. Yes, full-blooded American 
stock. But out of all my young Italian queens, I 
don’t believe [ have one that mated with an Italian 
drone. Whether any of the American queens mated 
with any of the Italians, I do not know, as they do 
not yet breed up to a fixed type of rings, horns, etc. 
I pronounced all the queens I got from Mr. Oatman 
as pure. On the 20th of July I commenced hauling 
my bees to the river. I was then living three miles 
out on the plains, and every thing dries up during 
the summer. I moved 62 on the Stanislaus, and left 
them in charge of a neighbor bee-keeper. They 
made but little honey there, and 24 I moved on the 
Great San Joaquin, where I had charge of them my- 
self; 12 were full-blooded Americans (9 were young 
queens, and the other three were one and two years 
old;) my 3 Oatman queens (the other 4 having died, 
and another died this winter) and 8 Oatman daugh- 
ters, and one which, I think, was a granddaughter 
from a ’79 Oatman queen, that I think was super- 
seded last spring. 

Now, here I will give you a table of my 24 colonies, 
as I copy from my memorandum-book:— 


Year whe on made. 
Stock, ETc. 879 1880 
f- tA American queen 


No. Con. 
6s 


Oatman.. 
Aiuerican e086 
American.... Be 
Gramdbanahter, Italian, nice honey 
So 
Ita 
Gatin, dead now. 

American, condemned 

79 Italian, but little gum 
American, very gummy 
Ameeioan 


Italian, no gum 
American, condemned. 
American 

79 American. . 


Oatman 
American 
American 
Italian, no gum 

Now, from the above table you will see that 2 
made no honey. They were very weak, and lost 
their queens when I moved them to the river. Some 
of the others were weak too; so you see that I didn’t 
have all my best colonies in this lot. 

The above table summed up makes over 2500 lbs. 
allcomb honey; the 11 Americans made 1241, an 
average of 112 Ibs. per colony; the 3 Oatman made 
117, an average of 59, while the 7 daughters and 
granddaughter made 1092, an average of 136. Buta 
glance at the above table shows that the granddaugh- 
ter beat them all. While she made 225 Ibs., she is 
also credited with making the nicest honcy. 

Among the different lots of bees that I got I never 
before last fall figured up so closely the amount of 
honey each strgin of bees made, and I must confess 
that the figures astonished me. Now,I never found 
fault with Mr. @atman’s queens or bees; but I have 





no doubt but that he hasas good a stock of Italians 
as can be found anywhere. My neighbor who got 
two of those queens we got from him claims they 
are the best stock he ever owned, and that about the 
only honey he got last fall was from his full-bloods, 
and from the few queens he raised from them, and 
he told me, just the other day, that he wouldn’t take 
$10.00 for them. But what puzzies me is this: while 
the full-bloods figured so low in honey, why did their 
daughters, mating with my improved drones, figure 
so high? The average of 59 lbs. for the full-bloods, 
against 112 for the Americans, clearly shows the su- 
periority of my strain; but why did none of the 
young Italigg queens mate with the Italian drones? 
were the American drones 80 much more active and 
long-winded, so that the Italian could not keep up 
in the chase after the queen, or what was the cause? 
Can you, frieud Root, or any of your readers, solve 
the problem? 

Now, am I not on the right track to “catch him’’? 
Doesn’t my plan embrace * long-livedness,”’ * long- 
windedness,”’ and * long-tonguedness,”” and every 
other “long thing ”’ that it takes to make up a su- 
perior strain of honey-gatherers? 

A few of our bee-men, and they are by far toofew, 
claim that the drone is ‘‘a mighty factor in the im- 
provement of the honey-bee.” But Iclaim that he 
is not only ‘‘a, but the mighty factor.”” I have long 
since been satisfied that the “‘drone does more to 
determine the character of progeny than the queen,” 
and have acted accordingly, and have had no reason 
to regret my labors in that direction. Now, friend 
Root, what advice ought I to give your many read- 
ers; to go and do as [ have done, or to get an im- 
ported queen every few years, and breed from her 
only? Another question I would like to have many 
of our queen-breeders answer: In many of their 
circulars sent out, they set forth in glowing terms 
the superiority of the Italian bees, and especially 
their “ fine improved strain,’ which has cost them 
years of painstaking and care to breed up to its 
present standard, and then wind up by saying all, or 
nearly all, our queens will be bred from an i-m-p-o-r-t- 
e-d m-o-t-h-e-r! And right here I shall make a bold 
challenge, without the least fear of a successful 
contradiction. Notone queen-breeder that is breed- 
ing only from imported mothers ever has or ever 
will make any improvement over the original race; 
but those who adopt a course similar to the one I 
have adopted will be the ones that J, at least, shall 
look to as the ones that will give us the coming bee. 
Neither do I care where he comes from, nor what 
he is made out of; but he ison the way as sure as 
fate. Now, friend Doolittle, what do you say to 
this? Isold my little farm, hence am not settled; 
but as soon as I get settled again, and if I continue 
in the bee business, which I expect to, I hope to of- 
fer a reward for a better stock of bees than mine. 

Now, friend Novice, if you will pardon this long 
letter, I will quit right square off, and not say anoth- 
er word on this subject. 1 was going to say some- 
thing, but I see I can’t, about that hive. I sent you 
a model filled with raisins. I have so improved it 
that you would hardly know it. I have used it three 
years, and consider it the best hive I know of, in the 
way I handle bees. J. F. Fuoury. 

Ripon, San Joaquin Co., Cal., March, 1881, 

I think you are mretty ways! at least, on 

Tv 


the track, friend it as I understand 
your experiment, is there not room for us to 
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consider that a good many of the results 
may have been accidental? It is very likely 
that no further considerable good may come 


from more imported bees. We shall this | 


season rear queens largely from our red- 


clover queen, and other breeders will proba- | 


bly select some extra queen from amon 


purchaser of queens to say whether they 


want one from a choice home-bred queen, or | 


from imported stock as heretofore. Last 
season, nearly half of our orders were for 
queens from our red-clover stock. 
i 080 
FRIEND MOORE'S NT Wo-HIVE” 
é 


API- 


AND WHAT HE DID WITH It. 


COMMENCED last season with two colonies of , 


bees, one Italians and the other blacks. Soyou 
see I had just half and half of each kind. Well, 
I run the 


the Italians are far ahead of the blacks. 
blacks entirely for increase. 
Italians some. 
colonies, though the season was so poor that I had 
to double the number up to five colonics,and feed 
syrup made of coffee A sugarto keep them from 
starving in the fall. I Italianized the blacks, bought 


three weak colonies from a neighbor, united them | 


Also increased the | 
Increased both to seven very fair | 


| DIVISION-BOARDS MADE OF SLATS LIKE THE MATS. 
By the way, friend Root, what is your decision on 
, those comb-guide division-boards, a description of 
which I sent you last year? I am wintering three 
| two-frame nuclei in one of your L. Simplicity hives, 
by means of said division-boards (two of each kind), 


2 A : % £ andon examining them Feb. 9th, I fcund them in 
their stock, and it will then rest with the) 


splendid condition. What isthe price of basswood 
| strips for the mats per 100? Isec by the mats that 
| they are cheaper than comb-guides, and will answer 
| just about as well, if not better, as the strips are 
| thinner. M. B. MOORE. 
Morgan, Ky., March 15, 1881. 
Please let.aus know more about that queen, 
friend M., and especially whether the young 
queens have the same distinctive trait. It 
is certainly a very valuable trait in a queen. 
The mat division-boards have been fre- 
quently suggested, and used, if I am correct. 
| The only objection I know of, is the labor re- 
quired to tack so many strips on, for the 
, have to be tacked in many places in each 
slat, to make the board substantial. It 
would, without doubt, make it more like the 
old straw hive, in its property of keeping dry, 
and absorbing moisture. We can furnish 
the strips for 15¢ per hundred; by mail, 40c. 
—__—_—__——— 09.0 <———____— 
SOME NOTES FROM GEORGLA. 


into one, and now have six colonies, which have | 


wintered nicely up to date. 
NATURAL QUEEN-CELLS, AND TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE, 
The Italian colony described above builds natural 
queen-cells all the season, commencing, as they did, 
in the latter part of May, and continuing so late in 
the season that the last queen that hatched could 
not get fertilized on account of there being no 
drones. The colony was not stimulated in the least. 
In fact, the surplus arrangement was on all the sea- 
son, and the bees drew out ten frames of fdn., and 
gave 46 Ibs. of nice extracted honey from white clo- 
ver (which was about twice as much as obtained 
from any black colony in an apiary near by), and 
built about 40 natural queen-cells. I also made two 
strong two-frame nuclei from it, and took some 
frames of brood to build up weak colonies occasion- 
ally. Strange to say, the bees kept on building 
queen-cells just as if they had been crowded for space 
or stimulated under the impulse of natural swarm- 
ing, which was not the case, as they showed no sign 
of swarming the whole season, and the last thing 


they did in the fall was to hatch out a fine young | 


queen, which was kept in the hive for several weeks, 


and then killed by the bees just before cold weather, | 


as she was not fertilized. So you see they will keep 
two queens in the hive. 
lever saw. A great many of them show four dis- 
tinct yellow bands. 
her daughters are also, one of which has shown the 
same disposition of always kecping a laying daugh- 
ter in the hive te help her. Of course, I always take 
the young queen out when she has commenced lay- 
ing; but, as an experiment, I let one stay in the hive 
25 days after she had commenced laying, and have 


“v0 


seen the young and old queen on the same frame of 


brood iu less than half an inch of each other without | 
showing the least sign of fighting. ITamexperiment- | 
ing, and as all of my queens (except two) were rear- 
ed from natural cells, | hope, by the end of thecom- | 
ing season, to have several that will keep twoqueens , 


in a hive. 


The bees are the yellowest | 


The queen is very prolific, and | 


| 


| ie HAVE been reading GLEANINGS to-day, and, as 
t I notice no reports from Georgia (except one in 
_ Growlery) I venture a short account of my lit- 
tle apiary of about 20 colonies. I have been using 
the movable-frame hive but two years; but during 
this short time I have made more money, and re- 
ceived more genuine pleasure from my bees than 
| from all the former period of my bee-keeping in the 
old way. I think Iam making progress; have been 
very successful in introducing Italian queens; intro- 
duced 11 last year without loss; attempted to intro- 
duce one received from Hutchinson, without having 
water in the cage, which was the only one I ever 
lost. Last fall, in preparing for winter, I used your 
chaff division-boards and thick chaff cushions; was 
laughed at a little by my Southern friends, but as 
the winter through which we have just passed has 
been unusually severe, the laugh is now on the oth- 
er side. Every colony came through in splendid con- 
| dition. Even one nucleus, 2-frame, came through all 
| right, and is now on the high road to pr osperity. We 
are still having strange weather for this section. On 
_ the night of the first inst., all of our peach crop was 
killed, the mercury going down to 26°. The fig-trees 
were killed down to the ground during the severe 
winter. I have not seen a single live fig-tree in our 
section. The weather continues very windy and 
cold, ice an inch thick the first three days of the 
month. Corn, which was planted at the usual time, 
about March 10th, was killed, and the farm- 
ers. are plowing up and planting over again. 
The apple crop is still sate, not having advanced suf- 
ficiently to be injured. The poplar (or whitewood as 
you would call it) is about to bloom, and as it is to us 
what linden is to you (a very important crop, both 
for honey and brood-rearing), the prospect of having 
it cut off indicates “Blasted Hopes.’ Bees have 
done but little for the past three weeks, as it is too 
cold and windy for them to fly during the greater 
part of the day. I have been feeding a little to keep 
up brood-rearing, and stocks seem strong and ready 
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for business. My Alsike clover, now in its second 
year, is looking fine, and may supplement some of 
the bloom which has been cut off by frost. It 
blooms new in May. 

By the way, friend Root, one of those tested queens 
which I bought of you last fall has now a hive full of 
the most beautiful bees I ever saw, and they are 
working just as well as they look too. I wish I 
could get 20 queens reared from the same mother. 


WHAT TO DO WITH LIVE DRONES. 


I suppose you will say that I should rear from this 
queen what I want; but during that long cold wet 
spell of weather, thousands of drones hatched outin 
some old box hives which I had bought, and I don’t 
know howto getridof them. How will itdoto make 
the entrance small, so that when they get out they 
can’t get back? Also, how would you destroy them 
after shutting them out? A word about bottom- 
boards. 

BOTTOM-BOARDS OF ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

Last falla man came to my house with a load of 
Portland cement, and wanted to make some hearth- 
stones. I sawhis samples of work, and concluded to 
let him make me one bottom-board, just to try. I 
gave him a pattern of Cook’s bottom-board, and in a 
few moments he had made the best one ITever saw. 
It is perfectly true, will never warp, and is hard as 
granite. He molded it as we would lead. It cost 40 
cents; entrance, alighting-board, and all, is one solid 
rock. He had a patenton his mixture, but I sup- 
pose any good worker in cement could make up the 
mixture with the same result. What do you think 
of it? F. N. WILDER. 

Forsyth, Ga., April 5, 1881. 

Fastening drones out of the hives does not 
seem to work well; but shaking all the bees, 
drones and all, into a box, and then cover- 
ing it with wire cloth, or perforated metal, 
that will just let the workers crawl out, is a 
practical way of getting rid of all the live 
drones ina hive. After the workers are all 
out, kill the drones with hot water, and feed 
them to the chickens.—Bottom-boards made 
as you relate have often been suggested, and, 
if | am correct, tried to some extent; but 
the objection I should have would be the 
coldness of the stone in cool weather. This 
may not, however, be a very great objection 
in your climate, friend W. 

rt ©80 <— 


REPORT FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 
OVERSTOCKING. 


‘Sf STARTED in the spring of 1879 with 154 colonies, 
cl and increased to 250; but, about July 4, the bees 

stopped storing, and, the swarms made latest 
remaining weak, I united down to 230, and got the 
last in the cellar Nov. 25th, having taken 4263 lbs. box 
honey. I lost not quite 4 per cent in wintering, and 
finished taking them out of the cellar April 3d, 188y, 
in fair order. Sickness and death in the family pre- 
vented proper attention, and I am ashamed to say 
that, by apple-bloom time, 21 more had perished 
through queenlessness or starvation, so that I com-y 
menced 1880 with 200 colonies. The season was a 
poor one, and my bees did not seem to do as well as 
did those of farmers 2 or 3 miles distant on either 
side of me. In fact, most of mine seemed to lose 
rather than gain, and I am strongly inclined to the 


opinion that they would have done much better if 
there had been only half as many. At the begin- 
ning of buckwheat bloom, I moved some 80 colonies 
3 miles away, putting most of them on the edge of a 
large field of buckwheat. These gained considera- 
bly, and those left at home did better than they had 
done. Was it not because there were less of them? 
For the last few years I have been watching very 
closely this matter of overstocking, and I think it is 
bound to come to the front as a point of vital inter- 
est; but it is a pointin regard to which it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to come to any definite conclusion. I 
would give considerable to know just how many 
colonies I can keep in my home apiary with the 
greatest amount of total profit. Looking at my ex- 
perience of 1879, I should think perhaps from 100 to 
150. In that season the 154 colonies seemed to do 
well the first part of the season, storing 4263 Ibs. 
| honey, and increasing (artificially) to 250 colonies. 

When the bees ceased storing, July 4, the clover was 
} apparently in good condition, plenty of blossoms, 
and weather all right, and up to this time the force 
of bees had been increasing very rapidly. Was not 
the sudden stoppage of storing caused by the great 
increase of brood and flying bees to be fed? Still, 
climatic influences, of which I understood nothing, 
may have been at work; and I confess myself very 
much in the dark on the whole subject. I should 
like very much that those who have had experience, 
or who have been making close observations, would 
give us the benefit thereof. The man whom I have 
been watching with most interest in this direction is 
D. D. Palmer, who has kept a large number in one 
apiary, and, if I mistake not, said that he expected 
to keep 400 in the same place. Will he kindly in- 
form us whether he has had any reason to change 
his views? 





THE PAST WINTER. 


It is not time yet (April 5) to make a full report; 
for with the thermometer at 5° this morning, apples 
will not bloom for some time. But as my report isa 
bad one, and perhaps something may be iearned 
from it, I give itnow. Commenced May, 1880, with 
200 colonies; decreased to 162, and took 58 Ibs. sec- 
tion honey (not 58 Ibs. per colony, but the grand 
total from all my apiary was58 pounds) Nov. 20 to 
241 put 149 in cellar, and packed 13 in chaff outdoors. 
April 2d there were in the cellar 49 dead and 109 liv- 
ing; outdoors, 7 dend and 6 living. Hew many 
more will go I can not tell. As my average loss in 
wintering during the previous 4 winters was less 
than 2 per cent, there must be some reason for so 
great a change, having already lost nearly 27 per 
cent of those in cellar. On the whole subject of 
wintering, I don’t fee] that I clearly understand any 
thing for certain; but by talking over what we do 
know of failures, we may gain some lesson for the 
future. Last fall (as, indeed, all last season), forage 
was scarce, and my bees were within half a mile of 
two sorghum-mills and a cider-mill, with others at 
greater range. Nov. 15th the ground froze up and 
remained frozen; and after waiting till Nov. 20th 
the bees were taken into the cellar in this frozen 
weather, Nov. 29th I closed the house and went to 
Pennsylvania, not opening it again till March 24th, 
the thermometer having:stood as low as 30° below 
zero, and I haye no doub#it froze in the cellar. On 
attempting to make a fire in the stove in the cellar, J 
found there wasin one chimney no draft,soot and 
ashes having stoppedit. It seems as if here were 
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reasons enough for loss; loss of bees by the thou- 
sand at the sorghum-mills, bad stores from cider- 
mills, bees taken in during freezing weather without 
a fly for perhaps 2 or 3 weeks previous, and left in a 
cellar without sufficient ventilation, and part of the 
timein a freezing condition. But all of these causes 
put together I do not believe were as effective as 
one other, and the cause of nearly all my loss can be 
expressed in one word,—starvation. True, if they 
had been kept warmer, less stores would have done, 
and some of them that starved away from their 
stores would have been able to reach them; but we 
may as well call things by their right names, how- 
ever humiliating the confession may be, and let the 
errors of the past be s0 much experience to help in | 
the future. 

April 7.—I have examined with some care 25 of the 
stocks that died in the cellar, and find 10 contain 
honey and pollen, and the hives are daubed with 
dysentery; 3 have no honey, some pollen and the 
hives daubed; 1 witha little honey and pollen and 
clean combs; 10 with neither honey nor pollen, and 
clean combs, In some of the hives classed as hav- 
ing no honey, there was alittle honey out of reach 
of the cluster. This does not give so many as I sup- 
posed of clear cases of starvation, but leaves my 
former ideas, in the main, correct. 

HIVES OF DEAD BEES 
should be taken at once from the cellar. Don't 
leave them a day, but take them out now, for every 
day they are left in the cellar the combs are spoil- 
ing, and will soon be worthless. Clean out the hives, 
clean off the combs, and keepthem in the dry till 
needed for new swarms. If any combs contain 
honey, of course they should be where bees can not 
reach them, but notin the cellar. | 
Marengo, Ill., April 7, 1881. C. C. MILLER. 
> +00 <————__-—- 
DARK ITALIANS; ARE THEY CROSSER | 
THAN THE LIGHT-COL- ‘ 
ORED ONES? 


| 
= DO not think it fair, in testing Italians, to bend | 
the bees or place them on a window to facili- 
——~ tate the finding of the three bands, as I am 
quite sure that the worker progeny of a simon-pure 
Italian queen will all show the three bands peculiar 
to the race, as they stand in a natural position on 
the combs. In connection with this, they all have 
light rings of hair, or down, on all that part of their 
bodies back of the yellow bands above referred to. 
These rings of down are sometimes worn off from 
some of the bees when they have had honey cr syrup 
on them, as in case of robbing. If the absence of 
these rings is caused in this way, the back part of 
the abdomen will present a shiny appearance. If a 
colony has the least trace of black blood about it, 
some of the worker bees will lack part of these 
rings of down. Such will not be shiny black unless 
they have had honey or syrup on their bodies. 

I have two or three colonies of hybrids which show 
the three bands, and that without bending or placing 
on a window; but some of the bees in these hives 
lack part of the rings of down. Some of the yellow 
bands are somewhat cloudy, but they are there ‘‘all 
the same.” We do not allow any drones in the 
above hives, as the queens are daughters of a hybrid 
queen whose workers were nearly all marked with 
the three bands—some two, an@ once in a while one 
was black, Ihave known some who kept Italians, 














and some well-marked hybrids, whieh latter they 





called dark Italians. Said hybrids all showed the 
three bands when we “ looked for them right ’—that 
is, bending the body, or placing them on a window, 
etc. I have never seen any dark Italians (that 
showed all signs of purity) that were any crosser 
than the light ones; in fact, not cross at all. No 
necessity for a bee-hat or veil while handling them, 
and I know they are better honey-gathberers, and win- 
ter better than the light beauties so much admired 
by some. Mr, Adam Grimm came to that conclu- 
sion years ago, for he told me a few years previous 
to his death, that, for profit he advised keeping the 
dark Italians in preference to any others.” 

The above is not theory, but facts, for I have not 
jumped at these conclusions, as I have made bee- 
keeping my business for the last fifteen years, hav- 
ing handled plenty of blacks, hybrids, and both light 
and dark colored Italians; and for my use I greatly 
prefer the dark pure Italians to any of the others; 
and I am sure, when bee-keepers use a proper 
amount of care in testing their bees, the dark Ital- 
jans will no longer have the name of being cross. 

O. H. TOWNSEND. 

Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich., March 10, 1881. 


in regard to the test of purity, I would say 
that I know of no other standard than the 
Italian bees in their native home. As those 
from our imported queens, many of them, 
do not show all the bands distinctly, unless 
placed on a window, I consider it safe to say 
pure Italian bees do not all show all the 
bands unless so placed. 


—_—___——_ +90 


THE REASON WHY WE ADOPTED THE 
PLAN OF SIDE AND TOP STORING 
COMBINED FOR SECTION HONEY, 





INSTEAD OF TIERING UP, ETC, 





used the Langstroth frame, and used what is 

termed the tiering-up plan to secure box- 

honey; that is, as soon as the first lot of boxes were 
two-thirds full, raise them up and place arm empty 
set between them ard the brood-chamber. To do 
away with the trouble of raising those partly filled, 
many put on two tiers at once; but the results, as a 
rule, are in favor of the former. The year 1870 was 
the first really good honey season we enjoyed after 
we engaged inthe business of bee-keeping. When 
the season was over, upon footing up we found our 
best stock had given us, in box honey, 140 Ibs. We 
considered this a large yield till we found that our 
friend Betsinger had done much better with hives 
adapted to both side and top storing. The years 
1871 and 1872 proved to be rather poor seasons, and 
so our experiments were, most of them, a failure all 
around. In 1873 we made a few side and top storing 
hives, to test the matter thoroughly. At the end of 
the season we found we had used too many boxes, a5 
the bees had more commenced than they could fin- 
ish; still, those finished were fully equal to those 
taken from any of those worked on the tiering-up 
plan, and we had nearly as many more which were 
unfinished, as a clear gain. This experience con- 
vinced us of one thing, and that was, that bees built 
comb much faster at the sides than on top, while 
they stored honey much the fastest over the brood. 
We were obliged to arrive at this conclusion: that, if 
we wished to seeure a good yield of box honey from 


WY se we first commenced bee-keeping we 
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our bees, we should raise the sections built full of 
comb, or nearly so, at the sides, to the top as fast as 
full boxes were taken from the top, placing the emp- 
ty sections at the sides as far as possible. Thus we 
worked till 1877, discarding the tiering-up process 
more and more, and adopting the other. At this 
time our hives were about equal, being half for only 
top storing, and half for side and top storing com- 
bined. As the season of 1877 closed, we found that 
185 lbs. was the best done by any of our colonies that 
had been worked with top boxes only, while three of 
those worked on the side and top storing plan com- 
bined, had collectively produced the large amount of 
896 Ibs.; one giving 309, another 301, while the third 
gave 286; while those stocks in our combined hive, 
taking the whole together, had averaged 200 Ibs. 
each. This was a clincher in favor of the combined 
plan, and to-day all tiering-up appliances are out of 
date in our apiary. Wenow use the Gallup frame 
exclusively, for we have become convinced that 
more surplus honey can be obtained by its use than 
by any other; still, there is no trouble in working 
the L. frame on the combined plan. We also were 
forced to the conclusion some time ago that, if we 
wish to make the most box honey possible, the 
frames in the brood-apartment must be full of 
brocd (not honey, nor empty comb) at the time the 
honey harvest commences; if not, the first storing 
will be done in the space unoccupied with brood, in- 
stead of the bees going into the boxes. We have 
found, from experience, that, if there is room in the 
brood-chamber for the bees to store from 6 to 8 Ibs. 
of the first honey gathered, they are very loth to en- 
ter the boxes. Instead of going to work inthe boxes 
with a will, they will crowd the queen with honey to 
more or less extent, whenever such conditions are 
present, to the end of the harvest. But let them 
have every available cell full of brood, and the first 
honey gathered will go into the boxes, thus inciting 
an ambition to store in the boxes rather than in the 
brood-chamber. To this end, if we were using the 
L. frame we would use but 7,as 7 L. frames give 
about the same brooding space as9 Gallup. If 10 L. 
frames are used (as arule), the two’ outside frames 
will be filled with honey, and bees will not travel 
over a frame of sealed honey to go into boxes at the 
sides, as quickly as they would enter them if the 
brood was close to the boxes—on the principle that 
the further from brood the boxes are, the less honey 
will be obtained. To sum up,if we wish a good 
yield of box honey, use so few frames in the hive 
that the queen keeps them literally full of brood, and 
so arrange your boxes that they eome close to the 
brood, both at thesides and on top. As fastas full 
boxes are taken from the top, raise those partly 
tilled at the sides to the top, putting the empty boxes 
at the side. To use friend Heddon’s words, we 
would say of this plan, ‘‘I am not prejudiced in its 
favor because I adopted it; but I adopted it because 
I was prejudiced in its favor.” G. M. DooxITTLe. 

Borodino, N. Y., March 24, 1881, 

If Lam correct, the above is one of the 
most valuable of friend D.’s contributions, 
and I do not know why so few use side- 
storing boxes, and raise them to the top 
when full ones are taken off, unless itis that 
itis some trouble. There is no way to get 
large yields of comb honey without care and 
trouble, that I know of; and, for that mat- 
ter, any thing else that is really desirable. 





RAMBLE NO. 4. 
LAKE GEORGE, AND LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 


‘], TILL keeping our eyes upon those mountains, 
& and our feet still upon historic ground, we 
ramble from our county due west into Warren 
county. Here, fifteen miles from an apiary, is lo- 
cated the lively and growing town of Glen’s Falls. 
The noble Hudson here dashes over a barrier of 
black rocks, forming a picturesque fall, and a splen- 
did water privilege, of which the enterprise of man 
has made abundant use. Here are located a number 
of suw-mills, and thousands of logs are annually 
floated down from the upper Hudson to feed the 
never-ceasing demand of the manufacturer. Glen’s 
Falls is the head of railroad navigation. If you 
would travel further north you must seat yourself in 
one of the many stages that ply here for the trans- 
portation of the thousands of summer tourists who 
visit that beautiful and world-renowned sheoé of 
water,—Lake George. Sometimes, when we wish 
for afew days of relaxation from the cares of home, 
several families will club together, hire a cottage 
near the lake, and spend several days in fishing, 
bouting, and hunting. The waters of this lake are so 
transparent that the bottom can be seen from the 
boat for many feet in depth. A few years since, ut 
a certain point, onc of Burgoyne’s cannon could be 
seen half submerged in the gravely bed of the lake, 
twenty feet from the surface. The waters of this 
lake seldom get entirelly frozen’ over until late in 
January. 

We would like to invite you, friend Novice, and 
your wife and your children, and any number of our 
brother bee-keepers, even to a whole convention of 
them, to one of our autumn vacations here. We 
would guarantee you one of the finest fish chowders 
you ever sat downto. The ladies of our party share 
the perils of the deep with their husbands, and be- 
come expert fishermen — no, fisherwomen sounds 
better. How the children love to skim over the sur- 
face of the waters in our light boats! Wouldn’t you 
shout, though, Master Ernest? wouldn’t Blue Eyes 
plunge her hands into the clear water, and toss it 
aloft in the sunlight? How you all would make the 
welkin ring, and the rocky shore resound with a 
rousing boat song or a gospel hymn! 

Although we leave our bee cares at home, we cer- 
tainly see all the bee-hives around the houses we 
pass. Libbie—that’s my better half—says I can see 
a bee-hive through a house, a barn, and a stone wall. 
That beats the Philadelphia lawyers, who can enly 
see through a brick. 

This region, we should think to bea good honey 
locality, from the number of hives we saw along the 
road, On account of the many mountains, the soil 
does not receive high cultivation; but the forests are 
filled with chestnut and basswood, The honey raised 
here is mostly on the old plan—in large boxes, and 
a marketis found in the village of Glen’s Falls. We 
are not much acguainted with the bee-keepers in the 
vicinity of Glen’s Falls; but within the corporation, 
James T, Burdick has a fine apiary in Simplicity 
hives on the hexagon plan. Mr. B. supplies his 
neighbors witk bee-hives, sections, etc., which the 
aforesaid saw-mills saw out for him, and the public 
are supplied with honey in the most approved shape. 
Mrs. B. is also becoming quite an expert in bee man- 
agement, and will not allow her husband to get bet- 
ter posted than herself. 

This region is also noted fer its vast fields of buck- 
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wheat, and we find some of our friends here insist- 
ing that buckwheat honey is the best flavored honey 
in the world. , 

Near Glen’s Falls is located an extensive terra- 
cotta works. This is made from a species of clay 
found here, and marl, which is found a few miles 
north. Some have broached the idea that this spe- 


cies of earthenware can be used for bee-hives; but | 
| you explain some of the crooked things concerning 
| bee-keeping. I began 3 years ago with one swarm 
| of black bees. 


we think it has never been tried, This isa good op- 
portunity for some patent-hive man. 

Here at these falls is located one of the scenes in 
one’ of those admirable works of fiction by J. Fenni- 
more Cooper, * The Last of the Mohicans.”’ At the 
foot of the cutaract is located the famous cave in 
which the heroes of the story defended themselves. 
Now, some one told us, or we imagined that this 
cave ought to be full of bees and honey, like those 
California caves where tons of honey could be taken 
out. After much difficulty we clambered down the 
rocks, at the imminent danger of falling headlong 
into the whirling waters below. We entered the 
cave, but not a bee nor pound of honey greeted our 
eyes. The shape of the cave, coming to a point 
above, would be a good place for bees to cluster and 
commence their work; but we fear they will never 
occupy it, as the spray is thrown in showers over tbe 
entrance. So, farewell to the last of the Mohicans. 

Hartford, N. Y., April, 1881. J. H. MARTIN, 

Thanks, friend M., for your kind invita- 
tion, but we have a very pretty lake near 
home, and, what always interests me. is a 
swamp of yellow flowers at one end of it. 
I once located a hive of Italians near this, 
and had the pleasure of seeing them store 


honey when bees everywhere else were rap- 
idly using up their stores. 





Sadies’ Department. 





FLOUR FEEDING INSIDE OF THE HIVE. 
sf7y OW I wish you were here to-day, so that I 
a | gould take you by your coat-sleeve and lead 
= you to a hive which has “ Bully” chalked on 
in front—expressive, if not in good taste. I would 
take out the cushion, and you could look down into 
the wonden feeders covered with glass, one contain- 
ing dilute honey, the other unbolted flour, which are 
placed right over the brood-nest, and tucked around 
with woolen carpeting to keep in the heat. You 
would there sce bees loaded up with white balls on 
their legs, and many at work, while the other feeder 
is almost deserted. No natural pollen. Snow upon 
the ground in places yet, and now raining. ‘* What 
shall the harvest be?”’ Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria, Ill., March 28, 1881. 


Why, Mrs. H., you have actually solved 
the problem of getting bees to take flour 
without flying out-doors. I have just been 
telling Mollie, in the Juvenile Department, 
what ee might do, and I begin to think I 
should have said women too.—Y ou will need 
to be alittle careful that the bees do not 
store more flour than they can use, and have 
it harden in the cells. It has also been sug- 
gested that pushing brood too rapidly, so 
early, has a tendency to start spring dwin- 
dling. I wish you would give us reports 
regularly from this hive with that chalk 
mark on it. L. C._Root and some others 








think it best to let the bees alone until near- 
ly into May, and I have sometimes been in- 
clined to think they were pretty nearly right. 





SOME COLONIES CONSUME MORE THAN OTHERS; 
s SOILED COMBS, ETC. 
Tam an ABC scholar, and highly prize the pa- 
tience you manifest, and the plain manner in which 


Increased up to 31 last fall; the win- 
ter came on early and severe; I was consequently 
late in getting them packed (as I pack in chaff on 
summer stands.) March 10th I unpacked them to 
see what condition they were in, and found I had 
but 17 colonies left, all but one of which were in 
good condition. I cleaned off bottom-boards, and re- 
packed. Those colonies that died were mostly afflict- 
ed with dysentery; a few seemingly starved with 
plenty of stores in the hive. One or two, lam sorry 
to say, had eaten up every bit of honey, which 
proves to my mind that some colonies consume more 
than others. How can I clean comb which has been 
soiled by dysentery, so I can use the comb for ex- 
tractor? Which pays better, to use extractor or 
section boxes? JENNIE WALCOTT, 
Berlin, Ottawa Co., Mich., March 15, 1881. 


I am very much obliged, friend Jennie, for 
the credit you give me of being kind and pa- 
tient, for itis an awful big mistake. I am 
not half as good as most of you give me cred- 
it for being. For exanaple, I had just begun 
to declare I would not tell how to clean emp- 
y combs another time; but on the whole I 
think I will, and if you find the same thing 
over and over in this journal, you must just 
think it was because every friend who writes 
asks it now until [ have got demoralized, and 
keep telling it over and over. No house- 
keeper in the world can handle honey equal 
to the bees themselves; and before I thought 
of putting the combs in theextractor, if they 
are anywise suspicious looking or smelling. 
I would put them one at a time in the mid- 
dle of a strong colony, and let them fix and 
cleanse them up, all sweet. Then you can 
extract the honey, if you wish; but 1 think I 
would prefer to use all such comb for build- 
ing up new stocks, and extract the new hon- 
ey. 1 can’t tell which will pay best in your 
locality. Every bee-man or bee-woman will 
mane to test their own market in this re- 
spect. 


HOW THE WOMEN WORK WITH BEES IN NEBRASKA. 


I have often thought I would like to tell you 
something about Nebraska for bees, and that 
report from Pawnee City sets my pen going. 
That town is only about 20 miles from Tecumseh, but 
Mr. M.’s bees (perhaps they were blacks) seem not 
to have done as well asmine. Bee-keepers in this 
part of the country say that the last two years have 
been very poor for honey. I can not judge, for my 
bee-keeping commenced in May, 1879. I bought 4 
swarms of Italians, one hybrid and two black, one of 
them weak, in box hive; got a neighbor to help 
transfer it and show me the queen, as I knew noth- 
ing about bees. Borrowed *‘ Langstroth on Honey- 
Bee,” sent for A B C, GLEANINGS, etc. During that 
season I inereased the 7 to 30, besides losing 4, three 
of which abseonded, on account of ants probably, 
and one strong natural swarm‘ whieh gave me the 
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slip by getting a queen-cell tucked in some corner 
where I missedit. I took 50 lbs. box honey and 150 
extracted. Of course, I made mistakes, and could 
see when too late where I could have done better; 
for instance, about the 20th of Aug. I extracted all 
the honey from somehives. A dozen others, equally 
full, I left for box honey, and got but 50 1bs., when, 
if [had thrown it out of their combs, they would 
have filled up in ten days, as the others did, andI 
could have taken it again the Ist of Sept., for they 
kept gathering honey till nearly the last of the 
month. I left them on summer stands with no pro- 
tection, except quilt over frames; lost 6 swarms, but 
they were some that had small chance for their lives, 
although they each had 60 or 70 lbs. of honey. I had 
used some hives with only loose covers or boards 
laid over, and, ina rush of other things, afterward 
neglected to get covers made. One year from the 
time they were bought I had sold, of bees and honey, 
all that the 7 cost, and had 18 swarms left, which I 
increased to 60; sold $12.00 worth of queens, and 
took 1500 Ibs. of extracted honey. I never fed them 
except on rye flour in March. It was so dry, and 
honey so scarce in July, that the bees would not take 
care of all the eggs from the best queens. Then I 
ought to have fed, and would if I had thought of it. 
I worked all the time with them from the 15th of 
May to the 20th of Sept.; went through every hive 
twice a week, and nearly always found something 
that needed to be done. I think bees can be made 
to do much more by changing frames from center as 
soon as full, and by keeping close watch, to right any 
thing which gets wrong. Making swarms seems 
much easier to me then hiving natural ones, even 
when they alight on the lower limbs of an apple-tree, 
as IT hada few do. My way isto take a frame of 
brood that is nearly ready to hatch, and covered with 
bees from each of three hives; put them in a hive, 
and after a day or two give them a queen-cell, or, if 
a queen, cage her for two days, which, after losing 
several, I concluded was the safest way. Enough 
bees would remain with those that hatched, to make 
a nice young swarm. lalways work with bee-veil 
and gloves fixed so no bee can get in, which 1 think 
the better way, for ladies especially; then they are 
safe, and need not feel nervous. I seldom use 
smoke: open a hive slowly, and let it be a minute or 
two before I move at all, and then not too quickly. 
Last fall, of course, I did not dream of such a win- 
ter, for we never had any thing like it, theretore did 
not protect the bees. The last time I examired, 1 
had lost over half of them, and expect to lose more. 
They have not hada flight since éarly in November; 
but if I had lost them all I should say, “try again,” 
for I believe Nebraska is one of the best places in 
the world for bees. Usually, they begin to gather 
pollen im March, and they can live and increase all 
spring and summer on forest and prairie flowers. 
We have as yet but little clover. Heart’s-ease and 
other wild flowers give our honey harvest from the 
Ist of Aug. to late in September, and our winters are 
dry, with very little snow. I think the bee business 
is very interesting, and much better for the health 
than being confined indoors. Mrs. J. N. MARTIN. 
Tecumseh, Neb., March 10, 1881. 


Very well done indeed, my friend, and 
your resolution not to be discouraged, but to 
try again, even if you lose them all, is one 
that some of our older oes would do well 
to copy. 





fusenile Department. 


cf AM alittle girl 9 years old. My name is Cora J. 





Sawdey. I sent my photo to Blue Eyes two 

years ago; it was taken standing with my doll’s 
carriage, and one doll in it, and one sitting in a chair 
by the side of me. I go to school at Poolville. It 
was out last Friday. 1 attend the Methodist Sunday- 
school at Earlville. My papa-has got 77 colonies, or 
did have last fall; he is trying to winter 42 on sum- 
mer stands in chaff hives, the rest in a bee-house 
made for that purpose. I claim two or three of 
them, and mammatwo. You see that makes papa’s 
number smaller. Papa gets mine mixed with his so 
much I can’t hardly keep track of them. I can tell 
one of them, for [have my name stamped on the 
front of the hive. I guess I shall have to mark the 
rest of them in the spring, if I can findthem. Papa 
says it is a hard winter for bees. It has been 32° be- 
low zero here. Cora J. SAWDEY. 

Poolville, Mad. Co., N. Y., March 7, 1881. 


Very good, Cora. If [ were you I would 
have my name written on the hive in great 
big letters, so that everybody who comes to 
ros house would know which are your bees. 
a — for the picture of yourself and 

e dolls. 


Iam a little girl 12 years old. Papa keeps bees. 
We had 56 last fall, but lost 6 this winter. Our bees 
are in pretty good condition this spring. Papa uses 
the Langstroth frame. He gave me a hive of bees 
the other day. ANNIE SIGGINS, 

East Hickory, Forest Co., Pa., March 29, 1881. 

Very good, friend Annie, for you and your 
father too. Let us hear how much honey 
you get from your hive. 


Seeing so many letters from the boys and girls, I 


thought I would not be behind. Now,in the first 
place I don’t know but it would be as well to say 
that my brother takes GLEANINGS, and likes it very 
much; but I don’t think it would be as well to waste 
a great deal of time over unnecessary talk, so I will 
“speak my piece” and step out. 

Well, what I had to say was this. Last summer, I 
think it was, my father was “ looking at”’ the bees, 
and mother, being very much interested in them 
(more than she has been since), took her sun-bonnet, 
and, being unwell, a stool also, and started for the 
bee-yard. Arriving there, she placed her stool (not 
very near the bees, I assure you) and sat down to 
witness the operation. But Ithink my father wit- 
nessed the funniest operation, when, a few minutes 
after, he heard a noise, and looking up, saw his good 
wife, cricket in hand, coming for the house at about 
the rate of haifa mile a minute. But the sun-bon- 
net—oh! where was that? She found it a little 
while after out in the yard. She also found a sting 
in her hand, and she didn’t lose the swell of it either 
for as much as a week. Well, I presume when moth- 
er sees this letter she will think I have wtitten 
enough for this time and on this subject too; so, 
promising to write again if you want me to,I will 
close. Iam 13 years oid. JULIA R. TUTTLE. 

Hampden, Hampden Co., Mass., March 26, 1881. 

Here is your book, Julia, but are you sure 
it is just the thing to be making sport of 
your mother’s mishap? She might take the 





stool and chase after you. 
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I see some letters from very young bee-keepers. I 
am older than the most of them; my age is 15. In 
the spring of 1880 my brother, who is a bee-keeper, 
and has 50 colonies of bees, gave me a swarm of hy- 
brid bees ina Langstroth hive. Iwas to attend to 
it myself; so when they filled the first set of surplus 
boxes I had no more to put on,so I hadto make 
them. I presume you will laugh to think of a girl 
making 2-lb. section boxes. 1 made them all myself, 
and got 48. lbs. of honey. I help my brother look for 
queens. I look on one side of the combs while he 
looks on the other. He lost 3 colonies out of 33 this 
winter. Mine are all right so far. Nearly every 
bee-keeper about here has lost all, or nearly all, his 
bees except us. My brother takes three bee papers, 
but I claim GLEANINGS as mine. My brother got 100 
lbs. of comb honey from one hive. We all like the 
Home Papers. MOLLIE E. CANOLES. 

Hereford, Baltimore Co., Md., March 14, 1881. 


Well done, Mollie. Yours is a tip-top let- 
ter for a girl of 15, and thereare lots of grown- 
up bee-keepers that haven’t done near as 
well as you and your brother. |Your exam- 
ple of making the boxes yourself, when you 
could not get them otherwise, is an excellent 
one for all of us. That is just the way to 
learn to be independent of circumstances. I 
know girls can do a great many things that 
pecs often think they can not do, and may 

ye that is just the reason I always have so 
many of them working for me. 





I am a little boy five years old; and mamma says I 
may print a letter to you, and tell you all about our 
nice fields of snow; they are so pure and white, real 
little mountains of snow, too, and the high fences 
play hide and seek in them, while my two sisters 
and I go over them with our coasting sleighs; and 
the snow even hides papa’s two-story chaff hives, 
and when he shovels it from the entrances we can 
just see his hat above the snow! Last summer the 
bees stored but little honey; and they have not had 
a tly since the tenth of last November; and papa 
says *“‘many poor little bees have perished this long 
winter.’ My papa loves to care for his bees. I do 
not attend school, but study reading, writing, spell- 
ing, figures, and music, at home; 1 can play “ Hail, 
thou long-expected Jesus,’’ on the organ, and some 
exercises. We have a pet bird that sings nicely, and 
will fly to our hand when we call him. He likes 
mamma's house-plants very much — I think as much 
as we like GLEANINGS. [help papa with the bees, 
and on the farm. I will tell you what I can do, the 
next time I write. Iam tired now. 

JOHNNIE E. OLSEN. 

Nashotah, Wis., April 4, 1881. 

Very good, Johnnie. If Iam not mista- 
ken, you are the youngest one in our class 
en ever wrote mea letter. We send the 

OOK. 


My pa takes GLEANINGS and keeps bees; but we 
don’t get any honey. Some of our bees are in Root, 
and some in Parker chaff hives. We have not lost 
any yet, and pa says if it should be a good season we 
will have lots of honey. We have lots of snow and 
mud, and can’t go out, because we have had the 
diphtheria. I have not been out-doors since the 
lith of March. Iam 9 years old. My sister is 7 and 
brother Karlis5. We hada little brother Ralph 3 
years old, but he died of the diphtheria on Sunday, 
March 27th. Gracie and I go to school and to Sun- 





day-school when we are well enough. Pa says the 
reason he don’t write to you as other bee-keepers 
do, is because he would be put in Blasted Hopes; 
but he don’t look like Mr. Lake. 

HARRY LAWRENCE, 

Bloomington, Ilj., April 8, 1881. 

Thank you for your good letter, Harry. 
Tell your pa if he has lost no bees in winter- 
ing, he is certainly not a ‘‘ Blasted Hoper.”’ 
Poor little suffering Ralph has gone, and I 
can well imagine the sorrowing hearts that 
he left in that little home circle. Weep not, 
for he has a home in heaven, where you will 
all meet him, if you do right and love God. 
Be kind to Gracie and Karl; read the little 
book to them we send, and try to make your 
mother happy. She feels the loss of the 
dear little one more than you or I, perhaps, 
know any thing about. 


MRS. LUCINDA A, HARRISON’S TALK TO THE JUVE- 
NILE CLASS. 
LESSON SECOND. 

I’m caught in a trap, just as many a mouse before 
me has been, because we didn’t think. I had noidea 
of writing any more to you when I quoted, ‘* Thus 
endeth the first lesson.”’ Will Mr. Root and you let 
me off with a story—not a “make believe,” but an 
“o’er true tale’? Iwas at Cincinnati last fall at the 
bee meeting, and, by the way, children, while I think 
of it, Mr. Root was there, and he is like Uncle Ned— 
** has no hair on the top of his head, the place whcre 
the hair ought to grow.” 

I like to talk, and my tongv is like the man’s cork 
leg, that, when it got to going, he couldn't stop it; 
but when it is run down I listen to other people. Mr. 
Hays was there; I presume he is arelative of the ex- 
President, for presidents, you know, have so many 
kin folks, and they both live in Ohio. I wanted to 
ask him if he wasn’t, but I didn’t. I was too bash- 
ful. It does not matter whether he ever had a rela- 
tive in the White House or not, as heis a bee-keeper, 
and, what is better, an amateur bee-keeper (that is, 
one who keeps bees for the love of it, or, as we say, 
for recreation, which means for play.) Mr. Hays is 
a lawyer, and stays in an office among books, and 
writes; and people come there to ask about law, and 
some are filthy fellows who chew and smoke tobacco, 
so that he needs fresh air and sunshine, and seeks it 
by playing with his bees. They are queer pets, are 
they not? 

Most of you children have a dog; and when you 
come home from school he is glad allover; rolls over 
and over, capers around, jumps upon you and kisses 
(you may call it licked) with his tongue; but it is 
his way of kissing; he don’t know how to pucker up 
his mouth. Mr. Hays has a little daughter who runs 
to meet him, glad all over, when he returns, and, tak- 
ing hold of his hand, says, ‘* Now, papa, we will go 
and work with the bees.’”’ He has other little daugh- 
ters, butthey don’t care any thing about the bees; 
and I doubt if they love him as well, as they are not 
interested in the same way. This one is always his 
companion when he is in the apiary, helping him and 
asking questions. She said that she would like to 
have a swarm of bees, and her papa gave her his best 
swarm. All papas would not have given her the best 
as he did, but some poor little one that was good for 
nothing. After awhile she wanted to have two col- 
onies, and her papa told her that her swarm was 
large enough #o divide and make two, and she did it 
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herself, just as she had seen him do, Isn’tshe a dear 
ljttle girl? I’m so sorry that her papa didn’t bring 
her to Cincinnati with him, for then I should have 
taken her in my arms and loved her, and kissed her 
in aunt Lucinda’s swect place, which is under her 
chin, where no one else ever thought of kissing her. 
Who will] tell me next month who are going to take 
care of the bees when tbose are gone who are taking 
care of them now? Mrs. L, HARRISON. 
Peoria, Ill., April, 1881. 








FRIEND PHELPS’ APIARY. 


OU have frequently expressed a desire to visit 
the homes and apiaries of your many friends 
and subscribers. With your many and ur- 

gent duties, that would of course be an impossibili- 
ty, and it remains for us to do the next best thing; 
i. e., send you the homes and apiaries — on paper. 
Inclosed, find a rough drawing of my apiary, show- 
ing also a rear view of my home, etc. The arrange- 
ment of my hives may interest some of your readers. 





APIARY OF W. G. PHELPS, GALENA, MD. 


They are laid out in blocks of 9, six feet apart 
from center to center, with entrances facing in- 


ward. A 12-foot center avenue ‘runs the entire 
length of the apiary, with the honey-house at the 
upper end. Intersecting this at right angles are 
similar avenues which communicate with outside 
ones. Each hive in each block is painted a different 
shade from its fellows, and run in colors from light 
red to pure white. Thus any confusion among the 
bees is avoided, and each can easily mark his own 
dwelling. The apiary, likewise, presents a very at- 
tractive appearance from the street, which is al- 
ways a desirable point. A cedar hedge protects the 
apiary on the north from the wintry blasts, and a 
large apple-tree affords a delightful shade for the 
honey-house in summer. Last year I planted grape- 
vines in front of each hive, with a view of shade; 
but the intense drought killed % of them. I 
shall try it again. Hitherto, tomato-vines well 
trained on trellises have proved excellent protec- 
tion for my bees, but it is some trouble to renew 
them year by year. My bees have wintered finely, 
and without the loss of a single colony, which, consid- 
ering the mortality every where, is very flattering 
to my methods of management, packing, ete. I 
have many items in reference theretu which would 
doubtless interest your readers, and I may give you 
some of this when I have leisure. 


Galena, Md., March 1, 1881. W. G. PHELPS. 





HOW AN A B C SCHOLAR MANAGES, 
BOUGHT the bees that I asked your advice 
i about, and am well satistied with them so far. 
Imoved them to my home on the 2d day of 
March, and found only one stand dead; they had 
starved to death, as there was not one cell full of 
honey in the hive. I cleaned the combs all out nice- 
ly and hung them back in the hive for a new swarm 
when they come out. I have taken the 6 empty 
gums and made frames for them, so that I can try 
my hand at transferring when it is time. I had 6 
wagon loads of fine coal cinders hauled, and laid off 
two seven-hive apiaries as directed in A BC, and 
made a mound of cinders about 8 or 10 in. high un- 
der each hive, and put a strong thrifty Concord 
grapevine to each mound. I have ordered a load of 
sawdust, to go in front of my hives, and also my 
scantling, 2x4 in. for the trellises. I have made one 
chaff hive from dimensions in A B C, and it is some- 
thing of a curiosity around here, as none of the bee- 
men have ever scen any thing likeit. I have also 
made me a honey-knife like the pictures in your cir- 
cular, with blade 15x14 in.; is that too large to be 
handled with care? I also made a Simplicity 
cold-blast smoker that works like a charm. I don’t 
know but I can smoke the bees clear off the place 
withit. I shall try it if they sting me much, I as- 
sure you; but [ hope [ shall not have to use it at all. 
I have 14 stands to commence with, and only 4 of 
them in movable-frame hives, and I presume that 
the combs are built in all directions in those 4. 
Eight of the others are good box hives, with two 
boxes in upper story, some thing like the Farmer’s 
honey-box. Would you transfer them, or would you 
fill the upper story with frames for this season, and 
get what you could out of them? I want to adopt 
the chaff hive altogether as soon asIcan; but, as 
you say, I want to “go slow” until I see my way 
clearly. I don’t think that Iam out any thing yet, 
as my bees are alive, and working every day that is 
warm enough, and I could sell them to-morrow for 
more than they cost, if I would, but lam going to 
have a little fun myself watching them work this 
summer, if it is the Lord’s will. 
Union Mills, Pa., Apr. 7, 1881. TIM. CALVER. 


Well done, friend C. I think your honey- 
knife a little large, but it may be all the bet- 
ter, if you get used to it. I would by all 
means transfer them if I had time and want- 
ed to learn. As long as you can sell out so 
as to pry all expenses, you are on safe 
ground. 

Last season I told you of the progeny of a black 
queen that was up earlier in the morning on the Spi- 
der plant, than any of the Italians. Well, we had an- 
other black colony that, for a time, seemed to equal 
any stock in the yard, and the queen did about as 
good business in filling the new fdn. with brood as 
any I ever saw. Do you wish to know what the 
point is of all this I am saying? It is this: When I 
find another such queen, Iam going to keep her; 
and if you think there is danger of getting hybrids if 
you send your orders to me, send them to somebody 
else. Iam going for the most energetic queens and 
bees I can find; and if I lose my queen trade, I shall 
be happy raising honey. The most of our queens 
this season will be reared from our red-clover strain, 
probably. Of course, we do not propose to let such 
blaek queens as we choose to tolerate, rear drones. 
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Heads of Grain 
From Different Fields. 
CHAFF HIVES VERSUS SIMPLICITY, EVEN IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA, 
cl Simplicity, to show you the difference in this 

climate. In the fall of 1879 I had two colonies 
of Italian bees that tallied the same amount of sur- 
plus that season, the amount being 93 lbs. comb 
honey per colony. Wishing to try chaff hives in this 
mild climate, I made one according to directions 
given in your A BC, and transferred one of the 
above-named colonies to it in November, first weigh- 
ing the frames and honey of each hive, so as to give 
them the same amount of honey. Eachcolony came 
out in the spring of 1880 in good condition, but the 
chaff bive did not consume as much of their honey 
as the one in the Simplicity. 


the colony in the chaff hive commenced brood-rear- 
ing much earlier in the spring than the one in the 





Simplicity; however, the one in the Simplicity was | 
strong in bees before the first honey in the field was | 


ready to gather. Now, those two colonies were run 
for extracted honey, and below you will find the re- 
sult. 

The colony in the chaff hive gave me 132 lbs., and 
cast two swarms; the one in the Simplicity, 87 lbs., 
and cast one swarm—a difference of 45 lbs. and one 
swarm. As extracted honey is worth 1244 cents per 
lb. here, and a swarm of Italian bees $5.00 without 
the hive, we have a difference of $10.62-—a pretty 
good sum I think. 

Now, Mr. Root, I would like to have you or some 
one else explain why bees, unprotected from the 
sudden changes of temperature, consume so much 
more of their stores than when they are packed up 
so as to prevent sudden changes. W.S. CAUTHEN. 

Pleasant Hill, Lan. Co., 8. C., Jan. 25, 1881. 

It is very simple, friend C., is it not? The 
honey in cold weather acts as fuel, and there- 
fore the better the protection, the less fuel 
will be needed to keep up the temperature. 
Is not such the case with all other stock? 


THE CARE OF SURPLUS COMBS, ETC. 

Mr. G. M. Doolittle said, in one of his letters to 
GLEANINGS, that all straight worker combs are the 
sheet anchor of bee-keeping. Will he please inform 
us through GLEANINGS how he cares for his empty 
combs and keeps them from being destroyed by 
moth worms in warm weather? Will tarred paper 
answer to cover the floor of a honey-room? Will the 
smell of the tar affect the honey? Will bees clean 
combs in which swarms have died with dysentery? 
and is it safe to put new swarms in such combs? 
Can you inform me how to put sweet corn in tin 
cans’so it will keep? E. D. HOWELL. 

New Hampton, Orange Co., N. Y., March 19, 1881. 

If Iam correct, friend D. always has bees 
enough to cover his empty combs by the 
time the moth is liable to injure them, say 
in May and June.—I should be a iittle afraid 
of the tarred paper. Use the untarred 
sheathing.— Your question aboutcombs from 
bees that have died has been asked and ans- 
wered so many times I begin to almost fear 
some of the older ones will begin to com- 
plain at so much repetition. The combs are 


SEND you my experience with chaff Lives vice 


The consequence was | 


| just as good as they ever were, to put new 
| swarms on, no matter if they are soiled and 
‘filled with bees. Give a newswarm achance 
at them,and see. All experiments that have 


been made seem to determine, also, that, aft- 
er being thus worked over by the bees, they 
are just as good for another year.—Canning 
corn is a trade of itself, and is pretty sure tu 
be a failure in the nands of a novice, 
evaporate it or dry it. 


Better 


DOES IT PAY TO PACK BEES IN CHAFF OR COTTON 
SEED IN TEXAS? 

I answer, it does. I packed my bees in cotton 
seed, and { had the pleasure to-day (March 28) of 
hiving the first swarm of bees around—a full peck or 
more of bees—over 50 nice queen-cells, and thou- 
sands of drones. I have kept bees about 15 years, 
| and never had a swarm come out before the 10th of 
| April before. I have my hands fulluow; remember, 
every tenth swarm is the Lord's and will be so 
marked, The Judas-tree gave us a fine yield of 
honey from Feb, 20th to March 20th. The apple is 
now in full bloom. All other fruits have shed their 
bloom. The dewberry is beginning to bloom, and 
soon we will reap a rich harvest from this, as it af- 
fords plenty of nectar. The Cyprians, although first 
to commence brood-rearing, are making no prepara- 
tions toswarm. The December-mated queens (Cyp- 
rians) are doing good service; from small 3-frame 
nuclei they have 6 frames of brood and 4 frames of 
honey, all made since Feb. 2d,the day they began 
bringing in pollen from the elm. Apiculture is re- 
ceiving more and more attention every year. All 
bee-keepers ought to be temperance men, Our bees 
would not sting us half so hard if we were. I threw 
the old pipe whirling, but you need not send mea 
smoker. Ihave quit the pipe for good, just as I did 
whisky ten years ago. B. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Texas. 

Nevertheless, friend C., you shall have a 
smoker too, and may wod ve praised for the 
stand you have taken. 





TEA AS A HONEY-PLANT, ETC. 

Many in this State and Georgia raise tea for home 
consumption. I can not say as to its honey-produc- 
ing qualities (as mentioned in March No.), but should 
think it might bea good honey-producer. The 
flower looks very much like that of the strawberry. 
I wili also state that a lady in this State is growing 
coffee successfully. Some of the berries were sent 
to the Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
and there tested and pronounced good. The pre- 
mium offered by the Commissioner of Agriculture 
for the first pound of coffee raised in the U.S. was 
then paid to her. I see no reason why we can not 
raise most of the tea used in this country, after we 
have once invented a process for curing it by machin- 
ery instead of by hand, as they do in China. 

New Smyrna, Fla., Mar. 28, 1881. W.S. HART. 


INDIVIDUALITY IN BEES, 

During the last season I had a little experience 
which was new to me, and as I don’t remember to 
have seen any thing in the books about it, I give it 
for the purpose-of drawing out the experience and 
observation of others in the same direction. One 
swarm—hybrids I call them (possibly they are pure 
Italians),—hived July 6, 1880, after filling their hive 
below, they went up into section boxes, and contin- 
ued to work in them more or less all the season, 
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making in all 38 Ib3. of surplus in section boxes; and 
when it was taken off in the fall, I found the entire 
lot to be white-clover honey of the most delicious 
character, while the honey from the remainder of 
the hives was mixed—some clover and some fall 
tlowers, as goldenrod, thistle, etc. Fall flowers were 
quite plentiful, and the most of the hives left the 
white-clover pasture for * other fields and pastures 
new.’ Why didn’t this colony also? Is it possible to 
breed a race of bees with individual peculiarities so 
marked? If so, some of your vineyardists’ neigh- 
bors ought to try to develop a race that will not like 
vrape juice. EUGENE SECOR. 

Forest City, Iowa, March 21, 1881, 

You are correct, friend S., in your obser- 
vation in regard to individuality among 
bees. Similar cases have been known here- 
tofore. This brings out a valuable point, 
and Wwe are glad you have called attention to 
it. Who can say more? 

AMBER CANE. 

The main thing is to get it started; after it once 
gets a start it grows very rapidly. Have your 
ground newly plowed, so as togive the canea chance 
with the weeds; and to give it a still better chance, 
have your seed sprouted; dampen the seed with 
warm water, and keep warm until the sprout makes 
its appearance. If the weather is favorable, it 
should be up nicely in three days after planting. 

In answer to inquiry on p. 36, Jan. No., I would 
say, Our apiary has been located for two years with- 
in one mile of a cane-mill, and we have had no 
trouble with bees bothering the mill. If you will 
clean your evaporator every morning with sulphur- 
ic acid and water, in equal quantities, you will find it 
will improve the color of your syrup, and it beats 
the old plan of scraping the deposit from the pan, 
ail to pieces. M. L. Hupson. 

Charles City, Ia., Feb. 16, 1881. 


BEES DOING WELL OUTSIDE OF THE HIVE IN COLD 
WEATHER. 

In November, 1879, I drove through the country in 
my one-horse express. I stopped in Stanlyville 
some time in the afternoon on account of a severe 
snowstorm and cold wind. I stepped into a shoe- 
shop; and as I am known as the ‘‘Bee-man,”’ the 
subject of conversation soon turned upon the hon- 
ey-bees, by some man telling me he had heard I 
made “ bee-kings,’’ and sold them. Another man 
living near there said that his father’s bees had nev- 
er swarmed in 10 or 12 years, but they build all over 
their hives on the outside, I expressed my desire 
to see them, and he kindly accompanied me to the 
bee-yard, an old-fashioned shed. The only access to 
the bees was in front. Soon the old gentleman 
joined us, as he had seen us come across lots; how- 
ever, he was so hard of hearing that I could not get 
much satisfactory information concerning this won- 
derful looking hive. They were box hives, about 1 
foot square by 18 inches high; they were suspended 
in a sort of rack about 15 inches from the ground; 
no bottem-board; the brood-combs extend within 
| inch of the ground; the combs were very black; 
might have been several years old. Upon close in= 
spection I found the whole colony packed away in 
this comb, looking like a big round ball. The top of 
the ball did not reach the hive proper by about 4 
inches, I opened my eyes wide. Here was a nice 
swarm of bees in the open air, so to speak, clean 





and snug, no dead bees lying around. Very little 
comb was built in front of the hives, but the sides 
and back of the hives were finely decorated, at least 
to a bee-keeper’s eyes. The combs were built regu- 
lar and straight from the roof down, from 2 to 10 
inches wide, and about 3 feet long; nice white comb, 
both worker and drone comb partly filled with sealed 
honey. If all the combs had been well filled, they 
would have weighed 200 lbs. or more per hive on the 
outside. R. STEALE. 

Marietta, Ohio. 

Thanks, friend S. From the reports we 
have had during past years, I can readily 
understand how this may be; but how 
about robbing, when there comes a season 
of scarcity? Are all colonies so strong that 
they defend their honey when out in the 
open air, with no sort of a hive about it? 
Friend 8., I will pay your expenses in going 
to see this same apiary again, just to see 
how the bees stood this past winter. Who 
can guess, now, boys, in what condition he 
will find it? If they have wintered well, will 
it not help friend Kendel’s idea of ample 
ventilation? 


WINTERING TWO COLONIES IN ONE CHAFF HIVE. 

Friend Root: — We have experienced the severest 
winter to our memory. Our bees were confined to 
the hives 8 weeks, the longest period we ever knew. 
The cold weather began earlier in the season than 
usual; but, fortunately, like friend Merrybanks, I 
had my bees all prepared nicely for winter before 
the cold weather came. I went into winter-quarters 
with 14 colonies, 10 in 5 chaff hives, arranged as des- 
cribed on page 577, Dec. No., and 4in a tenement hive 
of my ownmake. I have not lost any yet, for which, 
you may know, I am thankful, when [ tell you that 
about 80 per cent of the bees in this vicinity, that 
were left to take care of themselves, have “ gone 
where the woodbine twineth.” J. P. MOORE, 

Morgan, Ky., March 14, 1881. 

The plan alluded to by friend M., is divid- 
ing the two colonies by a division-board 
made of slats similar to our comb-guides, 
and in this case, at least, it seems to have 
answered all right. I would warn those try- 
ing it, however, that if your division-board, 
by warping or carelessness, should permit a 
single bee to get through, one of the queens 
will be sure to be killed. 


It ought to be a crime for anybody to trouble a 
man who is as busy as you seem tobein the bee 
line. When aman is in trouble, it is a relief, some- 
times, to talk with others about it. I have read 
GLEANINGS and the A BC you sent me, and [ have 
been blowing and talking A. I. Root management 
ever since. My next neighbor is a man 65 years old, 
and has always kept bees, and his father before him. 
He says, “I don’t believe aword of it.’ Itellhim any 
man ought to be knocked down on the spot to dis- 
pute almost any theory upon any subject nowadays. 
I gave him the A BC to read, and it has “laid him 
straight,” and his exclamation is, “I do not know 
what this world is coming to.’’ The trouble is, my 
neighbor had 20 hives, and I had 15, and all of them 
in splendid condition, and very strong swarms the 
first of last December. My neighbor took one course 
with his and I another. He let his stand out (as he 
says old-fashion), and they have taken the blasts and 
storms of this uncommon winter, and lost them all 
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but one swarm, and that is a good one. I saw it yes- 
terday. I tell him they were frozen to death, as 
they were mostly dead the first of March; and in re- 
gard to my own, I built a snug tight house or cover- 
ing, double, and stuffed it with short straw, and dur- | 
ing mild sunshine would open it, and the Ist of | 
March my bees seemed to be all right, with no indi- | 
eation of loss. I let them out for a fiy the 5th of 
March, a beautiful sunshiny and warm day, and it 
seems they all came out and had a fearful emptying 
of themselves. Since that time, March 5th, they 
have dwindled and died, and have all died but three 
swarms. They are strong and allright. Now, then, 
my conclusions are: my neighbor’s bees ought to 
have died, every one of them, for the want of care, 
and they have except one; and my own, what shall 
Isay? Notastormof any description has touched 
them; only the hard frosts of 20° below zero al- 
most all winter, and that they all lived through; 
none of either lots were short of honey. The ques- 
tion is, why have my bees died so? I donot ask you 
to write me, but I inclose you a shinplaster for 
some thing that will tell or explain it. We livein a 
country where white clover and basswood abound. 
Your management of bees is certainly wonderful. 
G. A. LEGGETT. 
Schodack Landing, Rens. Co., N. Y., April, 1881. 


Many thanks for your concluding remark, 
friend L. I confess it is ** wonderful,’ even 
to myself; for I have ** managed” about 140 
colonies down to about 25, more or less. 
When the sun comes out again, I will try to 
tell you exactly. I feel just now as if I 
would rather do something with bees that 
wasn’t wonderful, if it would result in teach- 
ing this great A B C class how to keep them 
over from fall to spring without losing any. 
I should be very glad to be ‘‘troubled” by 
any and all of you, if I could be of any use 
in the way of an adviser. 





| as the cattle ’—not ours. 
| bee that we kill by our carelessness. Ido not stop 


MARKING QUEENS TO TELL THEIR AGE. 
One of your correspondents suggests marking | 
queens by painting their backs different colors, cor- | 
responding with different years, to know their age; | 
and for the benefit of those wishing to mark their | 
queens so they can always tell their age, I will de- | 
scribe a plan that will do it all times without fail: 
As soon as your queen begins to lay, clip her wings 
on one side only, which will prevent her from ever 
flying again, as well as to clip all; next season, as 
you are overhauling your beesin the spring, catch 
the queen and clip one of the remaining wings, 
which shows this to be her second season, and the 
next season clip the remaining wing; or,in other 
words, clip a wing every season until all are clipped. 

It is no long job, usually, to find them at this sea- 
son of the year; and if you do not find them readily, 
mark the hive and try again the next time you look 
them through. 

DRYING SWEET CORN ONCE MORE. 

We think we are a little ahead yet for niee dried 
corn, which we prepare as follows: Pluck your 
corn while in full milk: then draw a “ hetchel’’ 
(made by driving 5 or 6 sharp-pointed carpet tacks 
through a thin piece of wood so the points stick 
through from 44 to \% in.) over it until all kernels are 
broken open; then with the back of your knife you 
can scrape out all but the hull, which will all be left 
tipon the cob. Todry, spread upon dishes thinly, 
and set in a moderately hot oyen—hot enough to 





seald. Stir occasionally until dry. The above saves 
the trouble of boiling, of exposure to flies, and is 
quickly dried and taken care of. The only fault we 
can find is, it is all gone weeks ago. If you wish, we 
will tell you howto prepare corn for “ corn oysters.” 
We think it is one of the best dishes to prepare from 
corn. F. H. CYRINIUS. 
Scriba, N. Y., April, 1881. 


Many thanks, friend C. Your plan of 
marking queens is given by Langstroth, but 
we have found it unreliable, as so man 
queens get their wings mutilated, from dif- 
erent causes, especially after they get to be 
a year old or more. Your suggestions in re- 
gard to drying cornare excellent, and I know 
from experience they will prove valuable. 
Our mammoth sweet corn is now such amag- 
nificent dish, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, that I have desired Sue (my wife, 

ou know) to give me her recipe for cooking 
it, and I am a going to have it printed ona 
thousand little paper bags, and next fall each 
bag is to be filled (11b.) preparatory to being 
placed on the 10c. counter. If we can get 
it put up equal to that we have now, I shall 
expect it to retail for 10c per Ib. about as fast 
as Eliza can pass the packages over the 
counter. Perhaps not quite so fast, but I 
shall expect every one who buys a_ package 
to become enthusiastic on the corn business. 
Send us your recipe, by all means, friend C. 
Young man, raise corn. Don’t * go west,’ 
but raise corn where you are, and then— 
dry it. 

COMMENTS ON DOOLITTLE’S COMMENTS. 

1. If the bees that are robbed do not go with the 
robbers, where do they go? 

2. The comparison between a bee and a cow is too 
large, and provestoo much. We kill cattle for food, 
but not bees. They are God's “creatures as much 
I believe he notices every 


to think about the profit, when trying to save their 
lives. A. A. BRADFORD. 
East Jeffrey, N. H., April, 1881. 





EXTRACTING OLD HONEY, ETC. 

Can cards of sealed honey that have remained in 
the hive several years be extracted so that the 
combs can be used again? What per cent, if any, 
will remain in the comb after extracting? At what 
temperature must the honey be to flow freely from 
the combs? 

Istarted into the winter with 64 stocks, mostly in 
the Langstroth hive; have but 44 left; they have 
stood on their summer stands, but in a sheltered po- 
sition, which is one reason why I have not lost as 
many as my neighbors have. I started five years 
ago with one swarm; have sold and given away 4; 
all descended from the one; they are the black bee. 

R,. MEATYARD. 

Ellicott, Erie Co., N. Y., March 27, 1881. 


Some old honey is quite difficult to extract, 
especially if it is partially candied in_ the 
combs. Sometimes you may not be able to 
get out more than half of the honey. Of 
course, the weather should be as warm as 
possible, without melting or softening the 
combs, so they will be liable to break down. 
Ithink I should use such old combs for 
building up new stocks, and let them take 
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out this old honey for rearing brood, and get 
iny crop of extracted from the new. Bees 
will manage candied honey without trouble, 
in the summer time. 


REPORT FROM MRS, AXTELL. 

We are losing largely in our bees this cold winter; 
50 colonies are already dead, and probably many 
more will die; but “*the Lord gave and he taketh 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.’”” We do not 
feel that we have any right to feel one murmuring 
thought, neither are our hopes blasted in respect to 
the bee business; forif the Lord gives us strength 
we willsee how much we can make out of the re- 
maining ones, as they all belong to him, not to us. 
Those in the cellar seem very quiet, and have, as far 
as we can judge, wintered well; but it may be the 
quiet of death, as the weather is yet too cold to set 
them out. D. D. Palmer, of Sweet Home, says his 
ure all dead, and he wants to sell all his hives and 
combs. Mr. Scudder, of same neighborhood, had 
only 30 left out of 180 some three weeks ago. Our 
queens last fall, it seemed to me, did not fill their 
hives with eggs asheretofore; consequently colonies 
were weak. SARAH J. W. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Warren Co., Ill , April 15, 1881. 


WHAT ARB OLD COMBS WORTH TO WORK INTO WAX? 

What had I ought to pay for old comb to work into 
wax? 

Bees have wintered very wellin this part of Maine, 
although it has been the hardest winter known fora 
number of years. C. M. JONES, 

Solon, Somerset Co., Me., April 8, 1881. 

This is a very hard matter to answer, friend 
J. Itdepends very much upon whether the 
combs are new, and mostly wax, or whether 


they are largely made up of old cocoons and 


propolis. New white combs are almost all 
wax, but oftentimes the old tough ones are 
scarcely ¢ part or even less of wax. I know 
of no better way than to buy a few and see 
how you come out. If you do not get wax 
ree to pay for what you paid, and the 
trouble of rendering, you will have to pay 
less next time. I am very glad indeed to 
hear that bees have wintered well in one 
northern locality. 


WATER FOR BEES IN WINTER. 

Mr. Langstroth says that in the winter, 5 out of 6 
bees die for want of water. I have a “patent” of 
my own for watering bees. It has saved my bees 
for several winters on their summer stands, Iclaim 
no patent. I break up chunks of ice and lay them 
on the frames. The heat of the bees will melt all 
they want to drink. JOHN CLINE. 

Watson, Effingham Co., Ill., April, 1881. 

I hardly think bees die often for want of 
water, unless they are confined to stores of 
candied honey. The matter is one that 
needs looking into, without doubt ; but most 
of us feel as if our greatest difficulty was in 
keeping the bees sufficiently dry. No doubt 
they melt the ice, but this assuredly chills 
the cluster, by so doing, and I should greatly 
fear it would harm them, unless the colony 
were very strong, or the pieces of ice very 
small. 

CELLARS AHEAD. 

I feel about as much like going into Blasted Hopes 
this spring as I ever did, and perhaps you will think 
best to put me there. Ihave kept bees, or had the 





care of them, some 40 years; and during that time 
have had ups and downs, losses and crosses and dis- 
appointments; but none have inflicted a wound 
deeper than in the present case. Last fall J had 123 
swarms, all in good condition, as I supposed; 20 
swarms were Italianized with choice queens of my 
own raising, from 4 nice queens I took from the 
woods (that made it seem all the better, you know), 
and what was better yet, the young queens were all 
right and purely fertilized late in the season by 
drones kept for the purpose. Butto the point: Of 
the 123 swarms, I sold 24 last fall and the fore part of 
winter; of the 99 left, I have lost all but 29, includ- 
ing 15 of my choice queens. I think I shall lose 
down to19swarms. Here let me say, my bees were 
put into a building prepared for the purpose, about 
the middle of January. My building was prepared 
thus: 8 in, of sawdust on the outside, 8 in. straw on 
the inside, all well packed. Why didn’t my bees win- 
ter better? Others have lost from 4 toall Cellar 
wintering is ahead here. H. F. NEWTON. 

Whitney’s Crossing, N. Y., April 12, 1881. 

I think you are right, friend N., in decid- 
ing that good cellars are almost the only 
sure winter repository, in a winter like the 
past. It is quite a difficult matter to make 
any building frost-proof during such weather, 
unless it is at least partly under ground. 

DRONE-LAYING QUEENS. 

I have one queen that won’t lay any thing but 
drone-eggs. What must I do with her? Must I kill 
her and raise another one? I have taken all the 
drone larvee from her. Was that right? She was 
a fine queen last year, and I lost one queen; but 
along came a starved-out swarm, and I took care of 
them, ‘you bet.’’ Almost allof the bees bere are 
dead. I was the first man that ever used a frame 
hive here, and everybody is watching me. Onesays, 
* You will kill your bees.” J. W. TRAYLOR. 

Mt. Joy, Delta Co., Tex., April 9, 1881. 

The best queen in the world, friend T., is 
liable to turn drone-layer at almost any time, 
and there is no better way than to kill them, 
that I know of. Removing the drone comb 
from the hive will be of no avail, for she will 
lay in worker comb all the same. Either 
give them another queen, or remove all the 
brood comb, and give them some good brood 
to rear another queen from. You were for- 
tunate to find a runaway swarm, to put into 
your queenless hive just in time. 





’ INTRODUCING QUEENS. 
I bad a call last fall to go 50 miles from Wenham 
to introduce some Italian queens. I wanted to in- 
troduce them and return to Wenham the same day. 
To make quick work of it, I prepared some introduc- 
ing cages as follows: I made a 1!4-ineh hole in a 
piece of wood 2 inches square and half an inch 
thick; nailed a thin piece on one side to keep the 
bees in, and wire cloth on the other. I cut a slot in 
one edge clear through to the cavity and filled it 
with home-made sugar candy. The bees were in 
movable-comb hives, and the frames were covered 
with thin quilts. After removing the queens from 
the hives, I placed the introducing cages on the 
frames under the quilts, and let the sugar come di- 
rectly over the opening between the frames, so the 
bees could get at it and release the queen, The re- 
sult was, the queens (8 in all) were all safely intro- 
duced. Can any one do better? H. ALLEY. 
Wenham, Mass., April 14, 1881. 
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TO PREVENT SWARMING. 

As a good many have lately inquired how to pre- 
vent swarming, I will tell how I prevented it, or, 
rather, circumvented them after they had swarmed. 
This may not be avery important subject at this 
time, as most honey-growers are probably anxious 
tohave all the swarms they can this season. Yet 
there will be some who may have more swarming 
than they wish—especially late in the season. In 
this locality, where we get most of our surplus in 
the fall, it is generally best to let each colony cast 
one swarm; but it is the August swarming we wish 
to prevent. The plan I have practiced for the last 
three years is this: I hive the first one that comes 
out. The second swarm I unite with the colony that 
sent out the first swarm, and so continue, always 
uniting the last swarm with the colony that sentout 
the last preceding one. I have done this when sey- 
eral swarms issued the same day. It is not neces- 
sary to cut out the queen-celis, but it may be well to 
do so, especially if you do not expect the nextswarm 
to issue before these cells could hatch. When all are 
done swarming, the last colony can be united with 
the first swarm. I like this plan much, as it pre- 
vents increase, and yet gives each colony the vigor 
of anew swarm. It is well to give more room at the 
time of uniting, even though the new colony is not 
larger than the one that previously occupied the 
same hive. E. 8. EASTERDAY. 

Nokomis, Mont. Co., Ill., April, 1881. 











LEAVING SECTIONS ON ALL WINTER. 


ence with sections on all winter to stand up. 

Well, as I stand 6 ft., I will say, ** Don’t do it.”” 
I have been keeping bees here for 5 years, and never 
lost a colony in winter or spring until this winter. 
Last fall I left a few boxes on one hive for the bees 
to carry the honey below. When I examined themin 
February I found them dead. They had consumed 
every drop of honey in those sections, and then 
starved with about 30 Ibs. of honey belowin the 
body of the hive. My neighbor, Mr. Gibson, had 
about 20 colonies with sections on most of them, and 
every one of them died, I gave a stock last summer 
to an old friend, and he left the sections on two tier 
high, and lost every bee before Jan. Ist. Now, don’t 
make the change in the A BC youspeak of until you 
have tried it for three winters. My experience for 
five winters justifies me in putting an enamel cloth 
down tight over the frames, with a six-inch chaff 
cushion on top. My bees came out all right every 
spring. Should you want my plan of wintering, J 
will send it. 

Bees are wintered on summer stands five inches 
from the ground. H. D. Currina. 

Clinton Mich. 

There, “that is just as I expected, and al- 
ways thought it would be.” “T'won’t work, 
and we have got to give it up. But hold on, 
friend C.; were those colonies packed in 
chaff hives, and were they suchas had given 
te yields of honey the season before? 

Vere they good strong stocks on old tough 
combs? Yousee,I do not like to give up 
such a wonderfully easy way of doing things. 
You almost make a body think that friend 
Kendel’s colonies that came through thus 
only wintered well in spite of unfavorable 
conditions, eh? 


WW: ask for some brother who has had an experi- 
— 





Later:—The following is just at hand from 
friend Kendel:— 


Having just read your comments and suggestions 
upon our report on page 171, April, 1881, we are very 
strongly reminded of our various experiences of the 
past 24 years with bees. We started about 1858 or ’59 
with a box hive, purchased of the venerable bee- 
keeper, E. T, Sturtevant, who divided it for us and 
transferred into 2 L. hives. They did well, and we 
ran up to5or6 hives. We always wintered out of 
doors in the poor (not good) old careless way, some- 
times losing a hive or two in wintering, but never 
lost one, except where the cuts in the old honey- 
boards were closed. We would usually leave the 6x6 
boxes on all winter, which usually were quite empty. 
It scems to us now, as we think back, that, with this 
course, bees would not fly out every time the sun 
thawed the snow a little; and,in fact, they do not 
now wher we do not have them perfectly air-tight 
above, nor do we think they begin brood-raising out 
of season, which in a measure necessitates their fly- 
ing out for water when it is too cold for them to re- 
turn. We know that many old bees will crawl out 
in comparatively cold weather, and die; the same 
would probably die and blockade the entrance if 
they remained inside, but there are not many serious 
losses of beesin their prime. When they fly out and 
become chilled before they can return, colonies will 
sometimes become almost depopulated in a few 
hours. If by slight top ventilation you can thus 
keep them quiet until suitable weather for brood- 
raising, and then cover snugly, and stimulate by 
feeding, should we not in a great measure overcome 
the dreaded ** Spring Dwindling ’’? 


Cleveland, O., April 5, 1881. A. C. KunDeEL. 





In April GLEANINGS you wanted to know some 
thing about leaving sections on all winter, and said, 
* Now, has anybody else (besides A.C. Kendel, page 
171, last No.), ever been guilty 6f leaving the sections 
on all winter?” In this neighborhood the people 
raise their honey in boxes, and they all invariably 
leave them on all winter, and claim that they do bet- 
ter than any other way. Last year I had my comb 
honey built in small frames extending crosswise 
over the brood-frames (L. hive), and these frames 
were 6 inches deep, and long enough to reach across 
the hive. Over the top of these frames I put a cov- 
er, leaving it entirely open between the two sets of 
frames. Now comes the point: six hives have been 
left that way all winter, and they are in splendid 
condition; in fact, they are stronger than those that 
had quilts on top of the bottom frames. I closed 
the entrance of the six hives so that only one bee 
could pass atatime. I think I shall winter all mine 
that way next winter. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Greeneville, Tenn., April 8, 1881. 


Seeing an article in April GLEANINGS in reference 
to sections left on all winter, I would say, a neigh- 
bor has wintered all his without protection, with 
caps left on (empty). Every one to-day is extra 
strong, while I, who thought I was doing right, took 
caps off and put quilts on; caps were glass to held 
about 7 lbs.; hives (Quinby’s simple movable comb) 
sitting side by side; mine are all weak, his are all 
strong; mine were the better in the fall. We have 
had only 12 days that bees have flown at all. 

E. LAbD, JR. 

Beverly, Macon Co., Mo., April 5, 1831, 
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On page 171, April No., you say if there is such an 
individual in the company, let him stand up. I will 
stand up long enough to answer your question. In 
the winter of 1876 I left the sections on five stocks 
as an experiment; they wintered well, but no better 
than others. Two of those stocks had their sections 
left during the spring. The result was, they did not 
breed up as fast as those that received better care. 
J have tried leaving the sections on twice since, but 
can not think I gained a single point by it. The 
past winter I left an extracting-top filled with honey 
on a strong stock. They left the main hive, and 
moved upstairs where I found them this spring in 
fine condition. About that idea you kept so long: 
Do you want us to believe that you held it over 
thirty days? H. T. BisHop. 

Chenango Bridge, N. Y., April, 1881. 


In April GLEANINGS you gave a statement of bees 
having wintered well where sections and cases had 
been left in hives above the frames or brood-nest, 
same as during the honey season, and ask if others 
have had bees wintered in same way; if so, “let 
him stand up.”” Now, my dear sir, I would like to 
obey, and “stand up;” but Ihave been so severely 
afflicted for years, I can not; but as J recall, you 
can not mean me, but the other man. My father, 
Rev. J. B. Miller, did not get his bees all cared for 
before winter set in, and five colonies were left with 
all the sections on during the winter, and they are 
on yet, April 20, 1881. Of 30 colonies wintered, but 3 
were lost, and but few, if any, are as strong as these 
five. They wintered in chaff hives bought of you 
two years ago. To-day they fly strong; are very 
busy gathering off the little now offering for the 
busy workers. A part of these filled their sections 
once last season, and partly thesecondtime. Oneof 
them sent out a strong swarm May 3, 1880, that made 
40 lbs. of surplus honey in section boxes; another a 
swarm May 4, that did well; but no record was kept 
of how each colony did. So much for the 5; but 
were they really neglected? Many bees in this local- 
ity died during the winter; some of dysentery, but 
more from starvation. Who next? 

Allianee, Ohio, Apr. 23, 1881. 


- hotes and Queries. . 


if HAD 15 stands of bees last fall, 12 of them in L. 
i hives. Ihave lost3o0f them. Three that were 
in chaff hives are all right. This winter has 
been a hard one on bees; half of them are dead now. 
8. L. DENNISTON. 
Peoria City, Polk Co.,Ia., Mareh 14, 1881. 
My bees wintered almost without loss; but the 
springing is horrible’ N. A. PRUDDEN. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., April 19, 1881. 


JESSE MILLER. 























Dear friend; —1 tell you, the cellar is the place to 
Winter bees, and no more words about it! 
C,. R. MILEs. 
Pawnee City, Neb., March 26, 1881, 





My bees are still all alive, but a few of them are 
weak, I had some mixed oats andrye flour out for 
them to-day. I counted 60 bees, loaded, enter their 
hive in one minute —oneasecond. 8, M. MOHLER,. 

Covington, Ohio, Mar, 18, 1881, 





THE NEW GRAPE SUGAR. 

The grape sugar came through all right on the 7th. 
It is very nice—I think better than the sample you 
sent mea year ago. ‘The bees take it readiiy, and 
seem to enjoy it hugely. B. Borg. 

Port Allegany, Pa., April 11, 1881. 


I started to winter 4 swarms, but lost one with 
dysentery. The rest Iam feeding maple sugar, and 
I think they are doing finely. I have had but little 
experience with bees, but find that I can work with 
them without any difficulty. G. W. WOLF. 

Clayton, Mich., April 11, 1881. 


NEW HONEY. 
On March Mth, from 5 hives I took over 150 lbs. 
willow honey from upper stories, since which I have 
transferred to L. hives, and increased to 12, all very 
strong. W. W. WILson. 
San Bernardino, Cal., April 6, 1881. 


COTTON-WOOD FOR HONEY, ETC. 

The winter has been long and cold, but at intervals 
bees have had a fly, and, in chaff hives, have winter- 
ed well. Some will lose heavily; all out of chaff will 
ose some. I have 27 in chaff, all in good condition 
sofar. Bees here gather both honey and pollen 
from cottonwood in as dry a season as 1880, 

Arvada, Jefferson Co., Col. R. H. RHODES. 


POLLEN FROM SKUNK CABBAGE, ETC. 

I went into winter-quarters with 22 swarms; have 
21 left; almost all of them now are pretty strong in 
numbers; they have been carrying in pollen from 
skunk cabbage for the last 8 or 10 days when the 


weather would permit. 
JONATHAN D. HUTCHINSON. 


Windsor, N. J., March 18, 1881, 


PLASTER CASTS FOR FDN. 

In my description of the plaster casts, I said, take 
2 parts plaster and3 parts sand; but Ihave found 
after working the machine awhile, that the sand, 
don’t help the casts. I believe it makes them hard- 
er; but after working the machine awhile, it be- 
comes rough, and makes the fdn. imperfect. 

Cicero, Ind., April 16, 1881. ELIAS BERG. 


As to the bees, I am short just 10 hives out of 93; 
lost most of them by their coming through queen- 
less, and had to unite them. So faras I can learn, 
most of those who did not give their bees winter 
protection have lost heavily, some losing all they 
had. J. MATTOON. 

Atwater, O., April 16, 1881. 





WINTER QUEENS. 

We see a little in GLEANINGS about winter queens. 
There is one in our “‘yard”’ that made her appear- 
ance last February that we think can get away with 
any of Doolittle’s summer queens; and when she 
can not have just what she wants, she can * pipe’ 
louder than ‘*‘ Henderson’s best.” 

E. M. HAYAURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., April 4, 1881. 


We have had very bad luck with our bees this win- 
ter. Some men have lost as high as 123 swarms. I 
am a new beginner, but I made $9.00 from four 
swarms, after paying for the hives, in one season; 
but the honey the bees gathered this last season was 
of a very poor quality; it was thin, and no substance 
toit. Two of my swarms ate as much as 40 lbs. of 
honey apiece. GEo. W. DEAN. 

Shelbyville, Allegan Co., Mich., April 18, 1881. 
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THE SIMPSON PLANT IN COLORADO. - 

I send you a few seeds of the only figwort plant I | 
have seen in this county. It has been watched for | 
the last three years. It commences to bloom about | 
the first of June, and from that time to about the | 
first of September there will be from 15 to 30 bees on | 
it constantly, “from early morn till dewy eve.’’ It 
seems to me no plant can be more valuable for 
honey. It grows very bushy, and not over 18 inches | 
high; comes up from the root every year. Last sea- 
son it had no rain nor irrigation, and continued in 
blossom two months. CHas, E. MCRAY. 

Canon City, Col., April 18, 1881. 

{It appears to be the regular plant such as we 
have, friend W. With cultivation, I think it would 
grow as ours does, from 4 to7 feet high.] 





RED CLOVER, ITALIANS, ETC. t 

My bees being Italians, why did they not work on 
red clover, as there were 40 acres or more in this 
neighborhood? Why did I not get any surplus when 
those who kept blacks around me did? What will 
be the best way to get my bees pure again, as they 
are now hybrids, and my pure queen is dead, and 
most allthe bees around here are blacks? I suppose 
Ican’t do it untilthere are no more blacks here, 
can I? OrTo G. JOSENHANS. 

Owosso, Shiawassee Co., Mich., Mar. 21, 1881. 

[Red clover, like most other plants, sometimes 
fails to yield honey. If the blacks got honey from 
it, and your Italians did not, why try to have your 
bees pure, friend J.?, Keep on with your hybrids. I 
am inclined to think it was because your Italians 
were weak, and the blacks were very strong, if such 
were really the case. You can rear pure Italians, no 
matter how many black bees are around you, if you 
choose. See ‘Italianizing’’ in the A B C.] 

We are having by far the worst snowstorm of the 
season. Hill, of Mt. Healthy, has not lost one stock; 
has 112; since 1868 he has lost not one in wintering! 
and he uses my hive,and has always had over 80 
stocks, L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

[Do you see that, my friends? Friend Hill has re- 
ported all along his system of wintering (chaff pack- 
ing, ete.), and now friend L. reports that, with to- 
ward a hundred colonies, and 112 this year, he has 
not lost even one colony since 1868. There may be a 
mistake in the figures, and friend L. may have meant 
to say 1878; but even then I doubt whether we have 
unother man in the United States, if we have in the 
world, who can say that. Is it accident, think you, 
for so many years in succession? Now I will tell 
you: Letus go next fall and see friend Hill, and 
learn his secret. Would we not make a fine bee 
convention if we should bring our baskets and give 
him a surprise party?] 








MER. MERRYBANKS AND HIS NEIGH- 
BOR. 





A CHAPTER THAT TELLS SOMETHING ABOUT 
GETTING DISCOURAGED IN BUSINESS, 
AND GIVING UP. 


SPF) ERHAPS some of the friends would 

;.—sclike to know why the town in which 
= Mr. ‘Merrybanks and his neighbor 
lived was called Onionville. Well, I have 





thought for some time I would like to tell 


you the story; and as there is a good moral 
in it that seems to be quite in season just 
now, I think I will tell it. 

Near the site of the town there had for 
many years stood a tract of low swamp lands 
that never produced any thing but wild 
swamp-grass, and was considered by all of 
no value particularly, for any purpose. 
Finally, some eccentric youth took it into 


his head that, by a system of underdraining, 
'ete., this land could be so reclaimed as to 
‘raise good crops. This piece of foolishness, 


so the neighbors said, he got from some 
papers or books, or some other like imprac- 
ticable nonsense on which he had been wast- 


_ing his time ,when he would have been better 


employed at work like therestofthem. He 
did not argue the point with them much, 
but very quietly went to work and tried the 
matter on a small scale; and, as luck would 
have it, his first venture happened to be on 
onions. The crop was excellent, and the 
demand good; but he still kept quiet, al- 
though he dida vast amount of thinking, and 
studied those foolish books and papers more 
than ever before. The next season he had 
his plans matured and ready for business. 
He rented, ata very moderate sum, perhaps 5 
acres of this swamp land, and with a force 
of picked men he went to work letting off 
the surplus water by means of open ditches. 

every thing seemed to favor him, and in due 
season rows of bright green onions, as 
straight as the streets of a city, rose up be- 
fore the astonished gaze of the people ; and 
the clean culture, with the bright green con- 
trasting against the background of the black 
soil, made a sight that was worth going 
miles to behold; and, in fact. people did go 
miles just to see the beautiful sight. Did 
they all give up, and admit there was some 
thing in book-farming after all? 

Well, some did, but a great many did not. 
Some who knew from experience what a 
crop of onions might be expected from a 
growth as was there before their eyes, de- 
clared that the whole United States could 
not consume so many, and that his crop 
would bring them down so that onions 
would not be worth 10 cents a bushel. Our 
friend still kept still; for, in fact, he could 
not afford to waste valuable time in argu- 
ment. He just minded his own business. 
In due time, the bulbs began to show them- 
selves, and when the crop was beginning to 
ripen, he was still on the ground, curing 
them and preparing them for market in the 
best manner. Not a weed had been allowed 
te grow in the whole plat, and the sight was 
almost as grand in the fall as it was in June 
and July. Where in the world will he put 
them all? In due time they found out. With 
wagon-loads of boards about a foot square, 
and like loads of cheap lath, the same hands 
that cared for the growing plantsin a twink- 
ling reared pyramids of cheap boxes, or ship- 
ping-crates, and soon the whole enormous 
crop of over 2000 bushels was not only safe- 
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ly shipped to a distant city, but asudden de- 
mand for a nice article of onions so turned 
things in his favor that they sold for about 
$3000.00 cash, and our hero was owner of 
the whole tract of land, and had money in 
bank besides. Onions, onions, onions, was 
the ery everywhere, and the next year every- 
body went to raising onions. Losing sight 
of the fact that our friend had not only se- 
cured the very best ground for the crop, but 
had put his whole life, soul, and brains into 
it, they expected to do likewise. I need not 
tell you how they failed; you have, most of 
you, seen it. They were too lazy to pay the 
price of the crop that he paid for his. Now, 
the saddest part of it comes yet. The next 
year he went to work to do the same thing 
over again. Of course he could do it again, 
if he had been all through it, and had done 
it once. But he didn’t. I do not know 
whether it was that so much success had 
spoiled him, or whether it was accident that 
favored him so much the first year ; but I do 
know that, as I drove past his place in the 
fall of the next year, I saw him idly sittin 
on an — basket in the middle of his field, 
with a single hand with him, and this hand 
also was sitting down in the rich black soil, 
doing nothing. The onions had failed ina 
great many places ; and where they had not, 
they were smallin size—some of them not 
larger than hickory-nuts. Worst of all, the 
ground was covered with weeds. Our friend, 
a young man, just inthe prime of life, looked 
like the fellow inthe back ot the ABC book, 
who sits on a bee-hive, with a shingle say- 
ing, ‘‘ For Sale,” sticking on a stake beside 
him. All his enterprise and energy were 
gone. Could it really be my friend of the 
year before? 

I got out of "Y buggy, and went over into 
the field. Said I, ‘*‘ Boys, why do you not 
gather these onions, and get them off to the 
market?” ; 

tit bee are so small it won’t pay; be- 
sides, they won’t bring over 25 cents a 
bushel.” 

‘** Why, my friend, 25 cents a bushel is bet- 
ter than nothing. Fix them up nice and 
send them off.” 

Ile laughed asortof sickly smile, crumbled 
some dirt in his fingers, and sat there in 
misery. Of course, he wasin misery. Any- 
body is who sits down on the bottom of an 
empty basket and says, ** It won’t pay.” 

I plucked a little one, and rubbed the skin 
off. It was beautifully white and nice, and 
all at once it came into my head that these 
were exactly the thing for the little onion 
pickles we buy so often at the groceries. 

** Look here, my friend, you can save your- 
self 16 by making these small onions into 
pickles. have paid 40 cents for a quart 


bottle of them, over and over again, and if 
you will just work the thing up you can 
make as good pickles as any of them.” 


‘“* T haven’t got any bottles.” 

‘But you can get bottles at a little ex- 
pense. There is plenty of time for you to 
put up some samples. Take them or send 
them around, and get orders.” And as I 
saw the acres of nice small onions scattered 
about, it seemed to me just as if I would 
like no better fun than to go into this pickle 





business. But he didn’t, and I have since 
heard that he has become a bankrupt and 
gone to Texas. The success of that one 
season has very likely ruined him for life. 

Well, now you know how Mr. Merrybanks 
came to live in Onionville. 

Well, Mr. Merrybanks wintered his 25 
colonies with the loss of only two.  IlLis 
neighbor wintered his 20 colonies, and saved 
only two. More than that, he was out of 
work, and had been for some months. While 
brooding over his misfortune of being out 
of work, and almost out of bees too, he 
smoked almost incessantly, and his tobacco 
bill was getting to be quite a little item, es- 
pecially where there was no income. His 
good wife took in washing when she could 
get it; helped some of the near neighbors to 
clean house during the pleasant spring 
months; sewed Lea ager ig and did every 
thing she could think of to keep up appear- 
ances, and have John and Mary at least half 
way presentable when they wentto Sabbath- 
school over to the little church, and hoped 
and prayed for better things. Yes, prayed 
for better things. She had never belonged 
to any church, for in her childhood she had 
hardly known what want was. Years had 
made changes. She was far away from her 
former home and friends. None seemed to 
care for her or their family particularly, un- 
less it was kind-hearted Merrybanks. ‘To 
whom should she go in her trouble? In one 
of Mary’s little Sunday-school books she had 
read of answers to prayer; and from that, 
in her late trouble she had taken to reading 
her Bible. 

‘*Come over and see our pail bee-hive.”’ 
This was the salutation that caused the fam- 
ily to look around suddenly one May morn- 
ing ; and as they did so, they saw friend M. 
at the open door, and John just behind him, 
with a smile on his face almost as broad as 
the one we saw when he had climbed down 
out of the tree with that swarm of bees. 
John’s father arose in a sort of listless, ab- 
sent way, but Mary and her mother got their 
things with a cheerful willingness that 
showed they expected to see some thing 
pleasant at least, and all followed John, 
who could hardly restrain his impatience as 
they crossed the road over to their neighbor’s 
alittle beyond. Under the broad spreading 
limbs of a large apple-tree was a rustic seat 
where John’s father and mother sat down. 
At a little distance two stout stakes had 
been driven, so that their tops were about 
two feet above the ground. On the top of 
each was a common wooden pail, laid on its 
side in a hollow cut in the top of the stake. 
To keep it in place securely, a piece of hoop 
iron was nailed to each side of the stake, so 
as to pass over the pail. To keep the pail 
from getting loose by any ven ity, after 
it was crowded tightly into the hoop attached 
to the stake, a couple of tinned tacks were 
pushed into the wood, back of the hoop. The 
hollows in the tops of the stakes were so 
made that the bottom of the pail stood ex- 
actly perpendicular. 

One of the pails had an entrance made 
through the bottom of it, like the pail hive 
we saw put inside of the barrel. The other 


permitted the bees to pass out just under 
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the glass circle that closed the hive like the 
one we saw down by the fence, and oh! but 
the bees were working on the apple-bloom, 
and carrying in loads of honey and pollen. 


a IES eae. a8 


“Why, Mr. M.,”’ said John’s mother,‘‘there 
are more bees going out and in from these 
pail hives than from your large chaff hives ; 
why is this? Can it be they are stronger in 
this small compass?” 

‘* They are not as strong, a’am, but you 
see their hiveis in acircular form, and fewer 
bees are needed to keep up the required tem- 
perature to keep the brood from chilling, 
and the hives are really tighter, so far as 
cracks and crevices are concerned, this time 
of the year, than even the chaff hives.” 

Just here John’s father roused up a little 
and interposed, ‘*‘ Why, neighbor M.,if the 
bees should all die, as mine have done, the 
pails would be just as good as ever, with 
this kind,”’ pointing to the one where the 
bees came out of the mouth of the pail; 
and if combs were melted up, one would 
have nothing left on his hands but those 
hoops with the rings on them, and the pail 
covers, Which certainly can not! cost very 
much.” 

**The hoops to hold the combs can be 
made for about 3 cents each; and as only 
five are needed for a hive, the whole cost, 
including the cloth-lined glass, will not ex- 
ceed 25 cents, and such a hive is all we shall 
ever need to raise queens and bees for the 
market.” 

** Mr. M., Mr. M..”’ said Jolin, as he shook 
him by the arm,‘‘ just show them how easy it 
is to open the hives.” 

“All right,” said our friend, and he sat 
down in front of one of the hives, on a low 
seat made on purpose, and after blowing a 
very small puff of smoke into the entrance, 
he drew out the cover, then twisted or rolled 
the = a little, to sever all wax fastenings, 
and then gently drew it out and laid it down. 
You will observe, that the minute this door 
was drawn back the least bit it was perfectly 
loose, because of the flare of the pail. The 
first comb presented a view of many cells 
filled with various colored pollens, and new 
honey. You will observe, from the cut, 
that friend M. has dispensed with the 
arms to the frames, and uses, in their stead, 
three wire rings, soldered to the metal hoops 
which hold the combs. 





THE PAIL BEE-HIVES, WITH THE FRAMES 
REMOVED. 

These rings are placed at such distances 
on the hoops that the two lower ones sup- 
port the weight of the honey, while the up- 
per one guards the top of the comb from 
striking the pail and mashing bees, and the 
three rings at the same time prevent any 
comb from being pressed so close to the one 
back of it, as to injure the bees. Friend M. 
took hold of these rings, turned the combs 
slightly, and it lifted out without even the 
slightest jar. The comb was hung by one of 
the rings on a bent nail placed in the stake, 
and the whole five were quickly taken out in 
the same manner. After they had been ex- 
amined, and the queen duly admired, as she 
kept on with her work of swinging around 
in circles, the whole were quickly replaced, 
and the door was gently pushed into its 
place so as to push any bees clustered on the 
inside of the pail, before it. 

** You see,”’ said Mr. M., ‘* Ihave no mat, 
enameled sheet, burlap, or any thing of the 
kind to fuss with, before putting the cover 
of the hive on, and yet not a bee is killed, 
for I can see plainly through the glass what 
it is doing, as I crowd it back into place.” 

‘** But,’ said John’s mother, ‘*‘ will not the 
rain beat in around the edges of the cover? 
or, in other words, will this pail hive do to 
stand outdoors like this,even in the summer 
time?”’ 

‘“ Why, madam,” said friend M., “if the 
rain should beat in, do you not see it would 
run right out again? See! the bottom of the 


‘hive slants outward, and, so far as I have 


noticed, no rain has ever gone beyond the 
outer tin cover.” 

Here John’s father knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe and listlessly picked up the cover, 
exclaiming ,— 

** Why, this is nothing but a common tin 
pot-cover, painted green. Why do you use 
tin in place of wood?” 

** Because it will neither warp, twist, nor 
shrink; and, on account of its perfectly 
round shape, will always close the mouth of 
the pail against the weather and inquisitive 
robber bees, who might be prying around 
the cloth-lined edges of the glass circle.” __ 

‘** Mother! mother!” and John shook his 
mother’s arm toattract herattention, ‘don’t 
you believe Mr. M. has promised to make me 
one to put right through my window upstairs, 
where that glass is broken out, so I can look 
at the bees all the time while they are at 
work. Itis to be just like the one he made 
for Mr. Root, that he has got in his green- 
house. But won’t it be fun?” 

Well, I declare, my friends, I shall not be 
able to get to the —_ in the story where 
friend M. gave us his ideas about feeding; 
and next month I hope to be able to tell you 
how God answered John’s mother’s prayers. 
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__ hur Homes. 


Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world.—JOHN 1:29. 


liye ROOT:—I do not wish to complain, but 





simply to make a fair, unvarnished state- | 


ment. My employer is perhaps paying me 
ail he thinks I am worth to him; but I am not satis- 
fied with what I am getting, simply because I am 
not making a living for my family. I havea wife 
and four children to support, and if Imake $7.00 per 
week I have only $4.00 left after paying my board 
away from home; and if I go home Saturday nights 
on the cars, as I have had to lately, because of sick- 


ness in my family and bad roads, that takes out $1.30 | 


more, leaving for my week’s support of a family of 
five, less than $3.00 per week. This barely buys them 
food, leaving nothing for fuel, clothing, or, in case 
of sickness, medical attendance. Of course, I could 
stand this for alimited time, but fora limited time 
only. My clothing is about worn out, and unless I can 
earn more Ishall soon be obliged to stay home from 
ehurch and all public gatherings, simply for the 
want of decent clothing to wear; and more, I shall 
be obliged to keep my children from Sunday-school 
for the same reason. Itishard,but I donot know how 
to help it. You with ariper, richer experience, may 
be able to point me out some plan for my improve- 
ment. I should like to stay and work where I am, 
could I live and support my family by the closest 
economy; but my employer can not afford to pay 
me more than I am worth to him, and I sbould not 
wish him to, Could you not help me into some thing 
better? I write this, hoping that you may advise me 
in some way, point out a way, or suggest some thing 
by which I shall better my condition. I am willing 
to work any where, either go on the road, or any 
place where I could make the most for him and my- 
self. As Iam proud as well as poor, and extremely 
sensitive, you will do me a favor to keep this com- 
munication strictly confidential; andif youcan point 
out a way for me, or assist me in any way, I shall be 
very grateful. If I were alone inthis matter I should 
not think of bothering you with a statement of my 
circumstances; but with loved ones and helpless up- 
on my hands, I am compelied to look out for them, 
How to doit, or which way to turn, are riddles to 
me as dumb as the Sphynx in Egypt’sland. I some- 
times feel that God made a mistake in my creation, 
and at such times long for death, could I be sure of 
either utter obliteration or peace on the other shore. 
Are these feelings foolish? I know they are wicked, 
but hearts o’er tried know not reason, but only de- 
sires. It is easy to wish to be, but hard tobe always 
good, Oh this ceaseless fight with the “wolf at the 
door’’! will it never end? I sometimes feel like 
Cain, that ‘‘every man’s hand is against me.” 
» ep oe * 


Although I may not be able to help you, 
fnend X., there is One who can, and with 
pleasure I point out to our opening text. It 
1s He who says,— 

Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name: ask, 
and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full.— 

. JOHN 16:24. 

I know how many there are who have 
Foeeee burdens like your own to bear, and 

know how many there are, too, who feel 
that their prayers have not been answered. 


A few days ago, at our noon service, I asked 
| the boys and girls which is the most griev- 
| ous of the sins that mankind are addicted to. 
| The first answer was, a want of trust; the 
next, selfishness ; another said pride; one 
/ more, a lack of faith ; and in a few brief mo- 
'ments these young people told pretty cor- 
| rectly just what the trouble is with you and 
myself, and all the rest of us. Our friends 
and neighbors can tell us where we lack, 
every time; and one of the lessons we are to 
learn is to be willing to be corrected by those 
about us. Iam glad you have come to me in 
this friendly spirit, for it indicates a willing- 
ness to be told of your faults, and a sincere 
wish for improvement. One other point in 
| your letter | like. You say youdo not want 
your em xr aed to pay you more than you 
earn, and that you think very likely he is 
paying you all he can afford to. ‘This is 
good too, for it drives you back on yourself, 
and on your own resources. When you 
kneel in prayer, you are not praying that 
God may send you money without an equiv- 
alent, but that he may open your under- 
standing, and give you wisdom, that you 
may make yourself worth more to your em- 
ployer. 

If I am correct, you would have the matter 
| Stand some thing like this: You wish, by 





your own efforts and industry, tomake your- 
| self so valuable to the one for whom you are 
working, that it will be felt and realized to 
such an extent that, in due time, instead of 
being obliged to hunt for situations, people 
will be coming after you,and trying tomake 
engagements for you, before your time has 


expired. Then when somebody has made 
you a better offer than the present one, and 
you, of course ina manly way, inform your 
present employer of the fact, he replies some- 
thing like this :— 

_ “I declare, X., it seems to me Iam _pay- 
ing you about ail Il can afford; but if you 
have a chance of a better place, of course I 
must either pay as much, or let you go;” 
and he sits down meditatively, and sums up 
your dollars-and-cents value. We will, if 
you please, make him think outloud : ‘* Let 
me see. X.is one of the best hands I have 
got; is always at his post promptly every 
morning at 7 o’clock ; if he ever does absent 
himself, I always have noticeof the fact that 
he wishes to be away, so I am never kept 
waiting and expecting him every moment 
for a half-day or more. He does not drink, 
nor use tobacco, nor am _ I ever uneasy as to 
his whereabouts on Sunday, for he has a class 
in the Sunday-school. I declare, these three 
single items are worth more than I ever 
thought of, until I am compelled to think of 
losing him, as the matter stands just now. 
He is a beautiful and rapid writer. Come to 
think of it, whenever I want a nice letter 
written to some large firm, with whom I 
am anxious to_stand well, some way I al- 
ways give it to X., without hardly thinking 
why. I have other nice writers, but some 
way they are not accustomed to business, or 
do not think what they are doing, and make 
some ridiculous mistake that upsets the 
whole of it; and, worst of all,is pretty sure 
to upset me too. If any of the clerks are 
sick, X. has the run of the business, enough 
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so that he can take it up and carry it along, 
or overlook a new hand if I should be 
obliged to set one at work. Another thing, 
he seems to love his business. 


He has a knack, too, of 


pour in like smoke. 
Just one more 


getting low figures on goods. 
thing occurs to me right here. 


stant ; ‘ 
that way, over what he is doing. 


form an idea in his own mind about what 
the result should be, before his computations 
are completed. and thus throw out an error, 
almost, as it were, by intuition. One who 
cultivates the faculty can learn, in time, to 
guess almost to a dollar what a column of 
figures will foot, before theaddition is made. 
Again, X. is extremely industrious. In 
passing him a dozen times a day, I always 
find him busy, and his hands moving rapid- 
ly. He never stops any story or discussion 
because I come along, and I never find him, 
out of idle curiosity, looking at the work 
which belongs to some one else, in working 
hours. I know he is interested in new 
books as they come out, and the new inven- 
tions of the age; but he never stops his 
work to examine them, without asking me, 
and I never find him discussing them or ar- 
guing over them during working hours. 


** Now, while I think of it, X. has always | 


been a good friend of miné. 


Why, he has 
more than once pointed out to me 
the fact that was _ selling 
articles for less than it cost me 
make them, and did it, too, in a respect- 
ful way, and not at all in a way that implied 
he thought he knew better how to run my 
business than I did. I declare, Idid not know 
before how much I have been depending on 
him. Still one more thing occurs to me just 
now. Ile seldom argues points with me. 
Very few people like to admit they are 
wrong, and itis notevery one who will confess 
himself at fault when the matter is pointed 
out to him. I presume we are all too much 


disposed to think the fault ali on the other | 


side, rather than that we have done anythin 
amiss. X. has a fault in being forgetful, 
sometimes. 
the same thing twice, may be three times, I 
spoke a little impatiently perhaps ; he gave 
me one of the best rebukes I ever had. Shall 
[ tell you how he did it?) He said,— 

***Mr. brown, I have been careless, and 
now if you will just give me a scolding every 
time I make this mistake, I will pretty soon 
learn not to do it any more.’ I finally soft- 
ened down my face, and laughingly prom- 
ised to do just as he said, but he has never 
made the mistake since. 

“T declare, it does not hardly seem as if 
my business would stand it to pay 
week : 
now. I can get plenty of men for what I am 
already paying. Yes,I have had offers with- 
out number almost, to hire oid fair writers 
at a dollar a day, but for all this I am pretty 
sure X. is the cheapest hand for me, even at 
what he has been offered.” 


L often catch | 
# smile on his face when we have made some | 
lucky hit in advertising, and orders begin to | 


It is only | 
once in a while we find a clerk, especially | 
ee the younger ones, who keeps a con- | 

ird’s-eye view, if I may express it in | 
Suppose | 
interest is to be figured; X. wouldata glance | 


certain | 
to | 


Once when he had forgotten | 


a | 
I am in debt —— thousand dollars | 


| You see, my friends, I am only guessing 
‘at the circumstances, and projecting you 
| forward, as it were, to indicate roughly the 
way in which you may really earn more, as 
you say you wish to. Am I making a picture 
too near perfection, and requiring more of 
_poor humanity than itis as an average cap- 
able of? Very likely I am, as humanity 
stands unaided ; but with Jesus’ help, with 
the opening text before you as your motto, 
itis all easy. The first point I mentioned 
was being early at your post promptly 
every morning. Very likely this one point 
will require much earnest prayer, simple as 
it is. If you are not accustomed to it, a 
| thousand apparently real obstacles will stand 
'in the way. Go to bed early, as I told you 
|last month, and push through them. Our 
| city and town people need to learn a lesson 

of the farmers in this respect. Stop going 
/out evenings, unless it is to your weekly 
| prayer-meetings, and then be sure you are 
/ at home and in bed by 9 o’clock. Satan may 
tell you that, unless you attend the lectures 
/and read the papers you will grow up in ig- 
‘norance of what is going on in the world; 
_but just make up your mind that ignorance 
_is better than being behind hand and in debt. 
| Beas prompt in going to church and Sunday- 
poet as you are in getting to business 
|week-days. If you are going to ask God to 
help you, you must be consistent, and show 
‘him by your daily life that you are really 
striving to obey the command,— 
| Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
| eousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
| you.—MArr. 6:33. 

Remember,— 

God is not mocked; for whatsoever aman sowcth, 
that shall he also reap.— GAL. 6:7. 
| In regard to the clothes, I would go to the 
| places of worship any way, with such as I 
had, and trust God to enable me to get better 
/ when I could. At the noon meeting, one of 

the hands said pride is the most grievous sin 
| that afflicts humanity, and I am sometimes 

tempted to think he was not very far out of 
ithe way. It is a glorious thing when you 
| get where you can tell God you are willing 
_ the world shall know you exactly as you are, 
and that you have fought down the last rem- 
nant of a disposition to have the world think 
| better of you than you really are. 
In regard to sickness and medicine : With- 
| out carrying things to too great an extrenie, 
I would recommend dispensing,in a great 
| measure, with the services of a physician. 
|Get up in the morning and go to work, even 
| if you do not feel well, and do not get into a 

habit of “ laying off a half-day,”’ even if you 
'do feel badly. Ask men and women who 
jhave been really obliged to push through 
_ work, sick or well, if they have not felt, hun- 
‘dreds of times, as if they were about * too 
sick to move,” but that after they got right 
into the midstof their daily tasks, they forgot 
all about it, comparatively, and came out all 
‘right without doome or medicine. Old 
| watches are frequently poorer timepieces af- 
,ter having been at the watchmaker’s than 
they were before he touched them; and I 
have no doubt but that thousands, ay, mill- 
ions of human beings are in poorer health,— 
| yes, in more hopelessly poor health, —after 
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having. paid a large doctor’s-bill, than they 
were before they ever went to the doctor. 
Go to your Bible instead of the doctor, and 
see Where you have been trespassing on God’s 
laws. If you go about your work with a 
bright faith in God, and a love for him and 
humanity that willshine out on every feature 
of your face, it will ward off fevers and ma- 
laria better than any drug that was ever in- 
vented. 

Few people work over ten hours a day. 
Well, there are of sunlight in the summer, 
three or four hours more. If your work is 
indoors, I would spend as much of these ex- 
tra hours as ge in the open air, with 
your wife and children, making garden, 
raising bees and chickens, or some such pas- 
time. Do not let these pursuits run away 
with the money, but make them help sup- 
port the family. Stop outgoes; have money 
coming in, but og letting it go out unless 
it has been decided, by family council, that 
the expense is a necessary one. A great 
many employees are in the habit of purchas- 
ing things right along, that their employer 
would not think of doing, because they are 
too expensive. Pray over this matter, and 
ask God to make you wise. If you have 
tried to make garden, etc., and did not sue- 
ceed, try again ; and while you try, pray for 
Giod’s blessing on the work. Make your 
Savior your business partner, your elder 
brother, as it were; and when you succeed, 
be sure you do not forget to give him thanks. 
Visit your neighbors who are successful in 
gardening, and make up your mind you will 
succeed as well as the best of them. When 
you learn to be master of these little things, 
when you get the knack of making things 
grow and thrive, whether or no, so to speak, 
you will find you are growing and thriving 
too, and that your faith in God is growing 
and thriving. There is a kind of feeling, as 
it were, in feeling yourself master of these 
things, as if God had taken you into his con- 
fidence, and was showing you, step by step, 
of his wondrous power through animal and 
vegetable life. 

God in his wisdom has not peees you 
alone, friend X. It is far better for you that 
you have a wife and family; and, although 
it is hard to see these loved ones destitute of 
what you feel they ought to have, it is an in- 
centive to you to action that you could not 
have otherwise. Often in life we feel that 
we would not mind it if no one else depended 
onus; but itis a mercy they do depend on 
us. Youdo not need to understand these 
riddles. ane are none of our business. ‘To 
think of death is cowardly. 

There is an old Scottish song that speaks 
of lying down to die because a loved one 
had been taken away. You and I, m 
friend, do not want any of that advice at all. 
We are to get up and live; live for those 
who are left, and not only to make them re- 
joice, but to rejoice with them. It is Satan 
himself who tells you every man’s hand is 
against you. You have no business tolerat- 
ing such thoughts a minute; it is one of the 
blackest of lies, coming from him who is the 
father of lies. I can prove it to you at once. 
Are you against every man ? and yet you are 
probably, like myself, about a fair average of 





humanity. You are doubting God and 
doubting your fellowmen. — it; get out 
and make garden, and keep both your hands 
and brains so busy you will never have time 
again to think of such things. 

Does Satan ever tell you that a man may 
work his life out for his employer and pever 
be appreciated either? ‘hat is another 
falsehood too. Do you not appreciate those 
who work faithfully for you? God may try 
= by letting you work a long while before 

1e rewards your diligence; but the reward 
will come sooner or later. Do you not re- 
member how many years Joseph stayed 
meekly and patiently in prison? Do you 
suppose he had no task to keep out hard and 
rebellious thoughts? and yet we find God 
was all this time preparing him and school- 
ing him for his great life of usefulness. God 
has a life of usefulness for you too, and a life 
of joy and peace, if you will look up and ac- 
cept it in God’s own way. Only trust him. 

Do you say that if all hands are as faithful 
and efficient as the one I have pictured, 
there would not beroom for them all? That 
is a mistake equal to the one the English 
operatives made when they arose in mobs 
and destroyed the power-looms. If all were 
like him your employer could do business on 
smaller margins. and could sell goods at 
lower prices, so that thousands could use 
them now, who find them beyond their reach, 
and a still greater demand for hands would 
spring up. The same remarks I have made 
will equally well apply to tillers of the soil, 
and men and women in all the avocations of 
life. People who work for themselves, and 
who have no employer, frequently waste 
time fearfully. I presume, without doubt 
this bright April Monday morning thousands 
are standing with their hands in their pock- 
ets, wasting their time. Some will say, 
doubtless, they have nothing to do; nobody 
has set them to work. My friend, it is your 
oun business to set yourself to work. If 
there is nothing else to do, there is always a 
chance open to us to cultivate the soil. If 
you haven’t ground of your own, you can 
get enough to keep you busy, almost for the 
asking. 

Now,a word about being satisfied with 
moderate wages, and a little of the good 
things of this world. When we are doing 
the best we can, we should be thankful. 
Having very small wages is certainly better 
than having no wages atall. Of course, I 
do not mean you should be satisfied with the 
product of a lazy and slothful way of going 
about your work, for in that case you ought 
not to be satisfied with yourself. To avoid 
the danger of repining against God and our 
fellow-men, we should strive to be satisfied 
with what God and our fellow-men see fit to 
give us, and to constantly fall back on our- 
selves for the things that are lacking. Ilow 
can one have a happy, thankful spirit, if he 
constantly dwells on wrongs he thinks he has 
suffered. Let us school ourselves to expect 
moderately of the world, and then, if we get 
more than we expected, we shall of course 
feel thankful. One who is lenge for a 
dollar a day, and has laid out his life so as 
to live within that income for the next year, 
is very agreeably surprised to find that he is 
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to have $1.25. I know it is hard for very 
many of us to humble ourselves enough to 
come clear down to the point where our ex- 
penses are less than our income, especially 
where that income is very small; but, my 
friends, it is the only way to secure real hap- 
piness. There is really a rare kind of happi- 
ness, to one who is strongly tempted to ex- 
travagance, when he can so school himself 
as to get down below that line of safety: to 
get where he can be willing to have folks 
think he is poorer than he really is; to be 
willing to be called poor and stingy, for 
Christ’s sake; to be willing to have folks 
laugh and make unkind remarks about his 
clothing, that he may have the satisfaction 
of being able to meet all his promises 
promptly and squarely. You have not only 
paid your debts, but you have baffled Satan, 
and you have come out victor, thank God! 
Your clothes may be poor, your hands 
rough, and your cheek browned; but your 
name is spotless, and you are not only not 
afraid to meet anybody, but you are ready 
for lots more work of the same kind. Sup- 
pose some of those dandily dressed fellows 


do sit on the hitching-posts snickering to | 


themselves as you go along when you go to 
town. What does it matter? Almost in- 
voluntarily you quicken your steps as you 
think fondly of the little home and the gar- 
den, with the chickens and bees, and, more 
than all, the happy prattle of the loved ones 
as they welcome you home. They know 
you, if the world does not. Your wife 
knows your true worth, and God _ knows, as 
you kneel at night with her hand in yours, 
itis with uo formal words, but it wells di- 
rectly up from the heart,— 

“CQ God, we thank thee. We thank thee 
for this little home,so bright and joyous, 
and for these loved ones thou hast given us 
to care for, and bring up. We thank thee 
that thou didst, in thine infinite mercy and 
kindness, put into the hearts of thy servants 
to point us to the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world.” 





Friend Root: —I like to read your ideas on men 
and things that you come in contact with, although 
it causes a smile, sometimes, when you write that 
God answers prayer. Ido notcare how much you 
mix your business up with your religion; it is none 
of my business, any more than if you should mix 
salt with your tea for breakfast. What concerns 
me is, are you an honest man, and trying to do to 
others as you would like to be done by? Now, I wish 
to give my testimony that you are an honest man, 
and you are doing a great amount of good for the 
people, who read GLEANINGS, notwithstanding your 
ideas of salvation and eternal life. Much in the 
Bible is to be commended, much to be despised. I 
once thought God wrote the Bible; I know better 
now. Read the 109th Psalm, and ask yourself if God 
had any thing to do with it. Again, read 38th chap- 
ter of Genesis. A. I. Root, Esq., would not write 
such infamous sentiments in GLEANINGS; for when 
I wrote you a sarcastic letter, your answer was in 
kindness, and taught mea lesson not to be forgotten. 
You are doing good, and I want to help all men who 
are trying to help others, but I don’t think that God 
has any thing to do with it, for I don’t know as there 
is any such being, and [ know as much as any other 





man living does, as the finite mind can't compre 
hend the infinite; hence, no one knows. One point 
you and I can agree on, and that istemperance; and 
I hate Christianity, because it will not attack this 
curse of the world. It bows down to the lousy god 
Mammon, and the wealthy liquor-dealer is called a 
good brother in any Christian church, if he pays a 
large sum of money for the support of the church 
Now, don’t misunderstand me; I do not hate the 
men au women who believe in Christianity; what | 
mean is, I hate the creed they profess to believe, as 
(to my mind) it causes drunkenness and crime 
throughout the land, as there are more Christian 
thieves and drunkards in our prisons than there are 
infidels. My idea is, that if Ido you a wrong I must 
pay the penalty; no Jesus to save me; and when 
this idea prevails, no more prisons will be required, 
no more drunkards in the land, no more preachers, 
but teachers like yourself who are doing good by 
deeds as well as words. 

Now, I have written you some words, but they 
would be of little use unless there were deeds with 
them; hence find my subscription for one year, and 
it is well worth the money. W. E. LEONARD. 

Port Huron, St. Clair Co., Mich. 


I thank you for your good opinion and 
kind words, friend L. A few years ago a 
man came to visit me who was an old bee- 
keeper, and, after looking at the apiary and 
asking a few questions, he declared, point 
blank, that there was no such thing as a 
queen in a hive, and that neither I nor any 
one else had ever seen one. Do you think 
my faith was weakened, and that I rushed 
to a hive and opened it to see again if I had 
always been mistaken ? or do you think I 
argued the point with him ? Well, what you 
say about answers to prayer strikesme much 
in the same way. I had been working with 
the queens all day, and, although the man 
may have been honest, my acquaintance 
with queens was such that his remark—why, 
you know it is utter folly for me to say I 
knew there were queens in the hives. Now, 
please do not think me harsh when I say the 
evidence, to me, of a personal God, and one 
who answers prayer, is just about the same. 
Not that I see God with my eyes as I see a 
queen, but that I feel his presence very much 
as I feel this April morning sun when I close 
my eyes. I wonder if alittle experience of 
the past few days may not make it plain to 
you. 

In my work of trying to save souls, I often 
meet with sad discouragements. Just. re- 
cently, in a case where forbearance ceased 
to be a virtue, as it seemed to me, I reproved 
and rebuked most severely. In fact, over- 
stepped the line, and, I fear, took upon my- 
self the responsibility of judging, where God 
had not constituted mea judge. I thought 
it was needed, and that I had done my duty; 
but as the hours wore on, there began to be 
a dull pain, as a sort of under-current in my 
spiritual life; andas my mind ran back, it 
seemed to stop at the incident [ have men- 
tioned. The individual was gone, and | 
could see nothing to be done. If he suffered 
and wanted help, it was his place to come 
and a of it, for my last words had 
been proffered help. During the after- 
noon, the feeling increased so that I went to 
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my room and asked God toforgiveme. This 
brought some peace; but for all that, the 
burden kept increasing. It was Saturday 
night. My evenings, especially Saturday 
evenings, are usually my happiest moments. 
To-night, nothing gave peace or rest. I 
went down into the greenhouse and looked 
at the bees in the pail bee-hive. They were 
doing finely, but this burden ‘chilled and 
deadened every thing. I went up into the 
office and read the American Agriculturist. 
For a time, I forgot, and wasas cheerful and 
pleasant as usual; but presently a great 
load that began to seem almost mountain- 
like, swept over me, coming from I hardly 
knew where, enveloping and chilling me to 
my heart’s core. I told Mr. Gray of the in- 
cident, and he said I had done exactly right, 
if I recollect correctly ; but against this rose 
up the voice of God in his displeasure, with 
a condemnation that settled the matter de- 
cisively. It was late, and surely nothing 
could be done at this hour. Oh that I had 
been more mild and gentle! I was just 
thinking I would give fifty dollars to have 
been able to recall those few words. Then I 
remembered the words in that little book, 
the Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life, that 
God forgives instantly, and peace always 
comes at once when we are truly penitent, 
and ready to obey implicitly. Lhavehad such 
trials before, and I knew by experience, the 
pain would, in time, wear off. I sat down 
gloomily, thinking it was God’s just punish- 
ment, and there was no other way but to 
live it through. A sleepless night and un- 
fitness for my Sabbath-day’s labors rose be- 
fore me, but there was no help for it. I must 
bear it, and try again to learn better. It was, 
I confess, with a lack of faith that I again 
knelt alone and asked God’s forgiveness. 
Now should I say that, while on my_ knees, 
God told me what to do, you would call it 
visionary, and therefore I will state it this 
way: While on my knees the thought came 
to plunge out into the night and hunt up the 
one who was, very likely, even now giving 
himself wholly into the hands of Satan. 
The feeling came stronger, and seemed to 
say, ‘*He whom you have helped and 
cheered and encouraged with kindness and 
long patience thus far, now in his hour of 
greatest need and sorest trial you have de- 
serted; an immortal soul is likely at this 
very instant feebly wavering on the verge 
of ruin, and no hand near to stay his fall.” 
Some thing did suggest faintly that I knew 
not where he was; but strong and clear 
came the voice, ‘I will guidethee.” Ojf I 
sped, and before I knew it, the load had gone, 
and I was happy— happy as a bird in the air. 
It was among those who were almost strang- 
ers that God led me, and it was with a little 
trepidation that I intruded ; but very soon I 
knew why God had sent me there. It was 
not much that I said, and I fear little was 
the good I did, more than to say a few kind, 
hopeful words, and then I was directed to 
visit two or three others, whom I knew 
would sleep better after having heard the re- 
sult of my mission. One of them was the 
dear friend who was to preach to us on the 
morrow, and it was worth a great deal to see 
his face light up, and the load of care lifted 








a little, and the thought occurred to me that 
he would not only rest better, but that his 
sermon on the morrow would reach further 
in its mission of saving souls. Home at last, 
and happy. My wife does not worry when I 
am late now, for she feels sure that some- 
body will be made happier for my absence. 
And is this indeed myself, and my life? The 
old life is not forgotten yet, even though a 
half-dozen years have passed; and as [ lie 
down to rest, almost too happy to sleep, I 
praise him again and again for his mercy 
and kindness. 

Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world. 

Yes, not only the sin of the world, but the 
pain and sorrow of the world, to all who will 
put their trust in him. Now, I do not wish 
to say by the above that anybody was saved 
or converted by my visits that night, for the 
events are in God’s hands, and the responsi- 
bility rested on him, and not my poor self, 
after I had obeyed the promptings of that 
moving spirit; but the point I wish you to 
see is, that God answers prayer in the way 
I have indicated, and gives relief. I know 
you may explain it away by saying that it 
was only a feeling of uneasiness, and that I 
felt better as a matter of course, after having 
done a humane act; but, my friend, who 
and what prompts these feelings, and what 
will be the result of following them? Sup- 


pose we call it God, or the ‘‘ God part ” that 
is in us all; and, to go a little further, what 
will be the result of cultivating this prompt- 
ing spirit within us? Isit wild to think this 
gentle influence might in time grow so as to 


envelop you like a robe, and, while it guards 
and holds you from evil, that it may also 
give you a feeling of happiness and safety 

hat can be, without exaggeration, compared 
to the text,— 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man the things that God hath 
prepared for those that love him?—L. Cor. 2:9. 

Now a little further: If one is going to 
cultivate this influence, he must have quiet 
and meditation ; especially is this the case 
with a beginner. He must commune with 
himself—with his inner nature. It is no 
easy matter for untrained humanity to sub- 
mit to be led by an influence so gentle as to 
be compared to a summer breeze. 

A bruised reed shall he not break, ard the smok- 
ing flax shall he not quench.—ISA. 42 : 3. 

Well, now, friend L., how better can we 
place ourselves than in the attitude of pray: 
er, when we wish to seek this straight and 
narrow path? The bowed head indicates 
humility and obedience ; the closed eyes, a 
willingness to forget earthly objects ; and an 
audible voice, even though you are alone in 
the woods, that you are not afraid to ask the 
God who made you to guide you in ways of 
wisdom and in paths of peace. I have only 
tried to tell you how J feel about answers to 

rayer, friend L.,so far, and at another time 

<r try to answer some of your other diffi- 
culties. 








ENVELOPES directed to myself will be furnished 
free to any of our patrons who may want them, 
Postal cards, directed in same way, for one cent 
each, postage paid on all. Just say how many you 
want, and they will be forwarded at once. 
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SMOKER COLUMN. 


q ing April GLEANLNGS, and have found many in- 

teresting articles, and lastly ran upon *“Smoker’”’ 
column, the most singular offer lever heard of. As 
to this, I will give expression to my views. Your 
offer to give a smoker to all those who will abandon 
the use of tobacco, on simple statement, you taking 
a person’s word only, no oath required! By the 
way, lam inclined to think that a great many will 


make use of your extreme liberality, and you will | 


suffer quite a loss that will amount to quite an item 
at the end of the year by giving away your smokers. 
It is likely that perhaps about one-half of these in- 
dividuals are sucking away at their pipes as usual, 
in spite of their promises. AUG. TIGGES. 

Marathon City, Wis., Apr. 12, 1881. 

Friend T., you are to me one of this vast 
sea of humanity. I do not know you any 
more than 1 know those who have publicly 


made this promise, except from what I can | 


judge from the letters they have written. 
Now, would you keep the promise, if you 
had given it under the same circumstances? 
To be sure, you would; and so will the oth- 
ers. They are not under my eye, and the 
promise is not, in one sense, given to me. 
It is made before God, and it is God whom 
they offend, if they break it, without com- 
ing out honestly and acknowledging their 
fault, and paying for the smokers like men. 
Is there one among us who would break such 
a promise for the paltry sum of one or two 
dollars? God forbid! There is a great strong 
arm back of me, in this, friend T., and He 
will take care that I do not suffer very much. 


Thanks for smoker,all O. K. When promise is 
broken, I will pay you for ten smokers. 
Beverly, Mo., April, 1881. Ep. LApp, Jr. 


I will ask you tosend me a smoker, for I shall | 


HAVE spent the evening in reading and review- 


| REPORT FROM NEIGHBOR SHOOK. 
WINTERING 45 COLONIES WITHOUT LOSS. 


HIS is my first attempt at letter-writing. I will 
mt tell you my experience in bee-keeping. 1 have 
kept bees since 1864. I kept black bees about 
ten years in box hives, averaging from one to eight, 
with no honey to eat, until 1875; then I got up to 
eight again. I then bought cight Italian queens of 
Mr. Dean, about Sept. Ist, 1875. I Italianized all, and 
changed to movable-frame hives. 
In 1876 I increased to 15 colonies by artificial swarm- 
| ing, and procured 400 Ibs. of honey. Since then IL 
have had all the honey to use 1 wanted, with becs 
and honey tosell. In 1&79 I increased to 41 colonies, 
of which I lost 2; in the spring of 188) I sold 19 col- 
onies; started again with 2) colonies; increased to 
45; procured about 590 Ibs. of honey; lost none. 
These colonies are very light, but I think they will 
| come out ull right. I winter in house. The outside 
| issided up with % drop siding, sealed inside with 
| inch lumber; have seventeen inches of sawdust be- 
tween walls. It is warm; the lowest that Isaw the 
mercury this winter was 3° below freezing. This is 
rather warm — perhaps chaff would be better. 1 
have it ventilated at top and bottom; have wintered 
in house three winters, with gond success, 
DANIEL SHOOK. 
Seville, Medina Co., O., April 21, 1881. 
em BO 
A FRESH A BC SCHOLARS STORY. 


A 





S Tam one of the A BC class, a new and green 
scholar at that, I wil! make my report. Iam 
an invalid, and have been for several years. J 

had to quit business on account of my heal.h. I 

bought 13 cclonies last October and November at 

public sale. They were in miserable old rotten 
hives; about 4 had stores suflicient to winter on; 
remainder had plenty «f bees, but had but little 
stores. I bought pine lumber and had hives made, 

20 inches in the clear; sct the old hives in these, and 

packed straw between them, and put gunny sacks 

and baling stuff on the frames, and left them tocare 





never use tobacco again, under a penalty of five dol- | for themselves until spring. We had an unusually 
lars the first time I smoke, chew, or use it in any | cold and long winter. They had one day in Febru- 
way as a stimulant. Send me a large Bingham ary and two in March they could fly; but a great 





smoker on the above conditions. 
N. B. H. DEAN. 
Brighton, Ont., Can., March 10, 1881. 


Do not send me a smoker for leaving off using beer 
and tobacco, but please help me to form other reso- 
lutions, which I consider worth more than presents. 

Chillicothe, Ia., Mar. 15, 1881. Josern BALL. 


I want to join your tobacco army; andif you will 
send me a smoker I will pledge my word never to use 
tobacco again. Please send me one of those largest- 
sized ones—one that holds two quarts. If youdo not 
intend to give that size, I will pay the difference, 
and if I use tobacco again, I will pay you $4.0) for it. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 21, °81. W. W. BLIss. 


About the smoker you sent me: it seems easynow 
to keep from smoking. I have promised wife, God, 
and you, to keep from it, soif I break one I break 
ail. Thanks many times for it, and hoping God will 
bless you and your “ Home Papers,”’ I remain, 

E. LADD, JR. 

Beverly, Macon Co., Mo., April 5, 1881. 


| many died on the snow. I began to feed coffee A 
sugar syrup the 20th of March, by putting the syrup 
|in plates and saucers placed on the frames and 
| under the gunny bags. I gave each colony two 
| saucers of syrup a week. They ateit readily. But 
3 of my weakest colonies died, one in February and 
two in March, leaving me 10—one with dysentery 
bad, but cleaning up and working now. Gathered 
first pollen from hazel April 15, mercury 43, and have 
been busy every day but one since that. We had a 
hard rain this morning; cloudy all day; bees boil- 
ing out at the entrance, and packing pollen as if 
their very existence depended on to-day’s work. 
They are hybrids and the common black. April 16th 
one hybrid colony sent out a fair swarm. They sct- 
| tled and acted exactly as a swarm would in summer. 
| I went to the mother colony and found a hybrid 
| queen near the entrance in asmall clump of bees. 
| I picked ber up, put her in a cage, and opened the 
| hive to see what the trouble was; found plenty of 
| bees, some sealed honey, eggs, and unsealed larve. 
| Well, you have left plenty to keep house, and now 
Proce the matter? I examined the cluster and 

found another hybrid queen. I then put them ina 
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hive that was full of combs; gave them one sash of 
eggs and unsealed brood from the mother colony; 
and one sash with some honey and a saucer of syrup 
on top of frames; put insome old rags and tucked 
them up warm and nice; found my saucer empty 
next morning. They are now gathering pollen, and 
working finely. A swarm of bees day before Easter 
in North-western Missouri! How is that? Have I 
overdone the business, or what is the matter? To- 
day, April 20, is the first day the bees have worked 
on the elm bloom. All vegetation is very late. 
Fruit-buds just beginning to swell. Well, I must 
quit—too long now, ete. “ There, John, hand round 
the waste-basket.”’ ALEXANDER FLOYD, 

Guilford, Mo., April 20, 1881. 

No waste-basket at all, friend F. L am 
always glad to hear from the new scholars, 
and a letter like yours, full of hope and fresh 
enthusiasm, is a jewel after our long season 
of blasted hopes. You have done just right, 
and your new swarm is the reward of faith- 
fulness and diligence, and nothing else. 
(;0 on and prosper, and let us hear from you 
often. 


o~<?> 
><? 


WHAT KILLED THE BEES?! 





THE SHALLOW L. FRAME BEEN WORSE FOR 
WINTERING ? 
v¢ COMMENCED five years ago inthe A B C class 
4 with one swarm, and have now some few over 
= one hundred, all from that swarm, and I have 
never lost any of any account until this winter. The 
advocates of a deep frame who have wintered their 
bees, claim it was the frame that did it; but I think 
that the facts will show that bees in hives with deep 
trames crosswise of the entrance have died just as 
badly, if not worse, than those in the usual hives. 
Out of 37 hives of bees bought by a Medina man this 
spring of the Nunn brothers of Norwalk, 17 were in 
the Am. hive, and 20in Langstroth. They all died 
in the Am. bives but two, and there were 10 inthe L. 
hives that lived. 
POLLEN AND ITS INFLUENCE ON DYSENTERY. 

Il bave a small apiary in Litchfield, located on a 
branch of Black River, where the bees gathered so 
much pollen that they filled frames from top to bot- 
tom and from end to end. The bees were all in 
chaff hives on 24 frames. In Sept. I packed the bees 
on the ten lower frames, taking all the frames that 
had pollen in to build up the Holy-Land apiary. 
Wherever! put a frame of that pollen, the bees win- 
tered badly, were sick, and a good many of them 
died. The bees that I left without the pollen, though 
I did not see them again till the 18th of April, were 
every one alive and in splendid condition. 1 hear 
from one of his neighbors that R. Crow’slarge apiary 
in his square-frame hives, only one mile away, are 
alldead. It was not the hives, but the pollen that 
killed them. In our Cyprian apiary, in the old chaff 
hives that the bees had well waxed up and were 
packed early, though part of their stores were grape 
sugar, all are’ alive and strong, while those that I 
packed late in new hives, though I united two or 
three small colonies, to make one large one, almost 
il are dead, and what are alive are very weak. I 
never had good luck uniting bees in the fall; 1 would 
rather feed the weak colonies, and build them up 
strong. I don’t think it is luck wintering bees, but 
Knowing all the conditions under which bees should 
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be put into winter-quarters. In the first place, you 
must have young bees; for if the bees are all old in 
the fall, they will all die of old age before spring. I 
think that is the thing that killed A. I. Root’s bees; 
he would fill every order for bees, and in putting 
them up, by shaking the combs the old bees will fly, 
and the young bees only fall into the cage; and be- 
sides, the old bees are those that do the vout-door 
work, and the young stay at home and do the house- 
work and are, therefore, the ones that get sold. I 
know this is the case, for I helped put up his bees, 
and besides, I know how it worked in my apiary. 
Another thing that helped to kill them: There 
was a large fruit-evaporator about sixty rods from 
his apiary, and the bees worked on the decayed fruit. 
I know some of our hives had the scent of bad peach- 
es, and [ tell you that is not good winter stores for 
bees. I willtry to give som. more hints between 
now and next fall. H. B. HARRINGTON. 
Medina, O., April 26, 1881. 


ee 
o> 


A VISIT TO NEIGHBOR H.’S APIARY. 





S7OU see, he came along with that fast 
horse of his, just about supper time, 
and asked me to step in. He didn’t 

have the old rickety buggy, Lut he has got a 
new light one, just right to go around to his 
apiaries with. I observed a hole in the bot- 
tom, even if the buggy was new, and men- 
tally resolved not to step through that hole. 
Supper time is a very important hour with 
me, and so I just stepped up to the door of 
the lunch-room and asked ‘** Lu” to give me 
a paper bag of sandwiches. You know I 
am always careful and prudent. Patsy 
bounced us over rough roads, and fairly 
made us skim the ground, when we came to 
a level piece, and finally landed us at the 
apiary. 

‘*Neighbor H.,” said I,‘‘do you know 
when it was I first saw this garden ?” 

**No,”’ said he, ‘I don’t.” 

‘* Well, it was about 20 years ago. I ad- 
mired the garden very much then (more than 
I do now, in fact), and I admired a straw- 
berry bed that stood over in that corner; but 
if I recollect aright, I admired the farmer’s 
daughter who lived here a great deal more 
than either, as she helped me pick straw- 
berries that June evening.” 

H. said he didn’t remember the strawber- 
ries, that he knew of, but he did remember 
admiring that farmer’s daughter’s younger 
sister a few years later, and, come to think 
of it, I do not believe we either of us ever 
got really over it, and thatis how we came 
to be brothers-in-law. 

I lifted the cover to a chaff hive, and took 
out the cushion. Under asheet of duck was 
a tin-pan cake of maple sugar, tunneled and 
honey-combed all through, and a rousin 
colony of bees it was. I opened anotheran 
another, and every hive had the same cake 
of sugar, or the remnants of one, and about 
the same amount of bees. We took a queen 
and 1 1b. of bees (worth now $6.00) from one 
moderately strong colony, but did not seem 
to hurt them materially in numbers. I pre- 
sume the apiary would furnish $500.00 worth 
of bees and queens to-day, and then build 
up, Without trouble. Said 1, 

** Look here, H. You would kill a weak 
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colony by giving it a whole cake of sugar 
like that, in cool weather.”’ 

* Well, don’t [ know that? I have killed 
four or five in learning it by experience.” 

In putting the frames back into one of the 
hives, it struck some thing on the bottom of 
the hive. It was fine dry sugar that had rat- 
tled down, after they had sucked out all the 
moisture. HH. replied that he knew that was 
one nuisance in feeding sugar cakes or can- 
2 I told him I would fix it if he would 
show mea dipper of water. With this we 
dampened the sugar on the bottom-boards, 
and the bees soon did the rest. The large 
cakes, that had been eaten outto adry shell, 
were dampened and used up in the same 
way. H. will, without trouble, make his 
hundred hives bring him a thousand dollars 
in selling queens, and bees by the pound. 
As the sun was going down, we got into the 
buggy to go home, and I began looking 
around anxicusly for my bag of sandwiches. 
Sad, sad to tell, they must have slipped out 
of the hole in the bottom of the buggy: 
and the more I thought of it, the more I 
meditated on the excellencies of sandwiches. 

‘* There they are,”’ said H., and Patsy was 
on the spot in a twinkling, and we both de- 
clared it had not hurt them one bit by lying 
in the middle of the road on the top of the 
hill an hour or two. Do you know how they 
are made? Get some nice biscuitand butter, 
boiled ham, and a pot of mustard. Put the 
mustard on the slices of ham, then the but- 
tered biscuit each side of the slice ; put ’em 
in a paper bag, and when you are out riding, 
after supper time, just — taste yourself, and 
see. 
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By their fruits ye shall know them.—MATrT. 7:20. 
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Don’t quarrel. | 
SAVE your money. 


RAISE your own queens, and then you will be sure 
nobody has cheated you. 


PLEASE ‘*‘ go slow” in finding fault with each oth- 
er. It is the easiest thing in the world to be mis- 
taken. 


WE shall now have all kinds of queens on hand, 


ready to ship by return mail, at our table prices just |. 


as we have for years past. 


APRIL 29th.—We have 4265 subscribers, and the 
catnip and motherwort plants are up in the open 
ground, as well as the others. 


AND would you believe it? The Spider plant has 
self-sown its seed also, and under the influence of 
this fine weather the young plants are coming up as 
thick as ‘‘ spatter.”’ 





Do not be in too much haste to divide. You can 
raise more bees by making each colony a strong one 
before dividing it, than by crippling the queens by 
giving them only a small cluster of bees. 





THE amount of matter on hand is far beyond what 
we can find room for, and the letters in regard to 
losses are so many that we shall hardly find room 
for one inten. It is time now, friends, to take some 
other topic, until another winter. 


I po not want to buy empty combs, nor do lL know 
who does. Allour combs are now built on wired 
frames, for convenience in shipping bees. Thosc 
who have them may advertise them, if they wish, at 
20c each insertion, as in the bees, queen, and hive 
columns. 


Let it be distinctly under:tood, that those who 
send out queens are to be in no way responsible un- 
less a full and compicte 8:ngle address is given. An 
order is now puzzling the clerks, where the Ictter is 
headed one P. O., and another given after the sig- 
nature. 


Do not let your empty combs go to waste. If they 
are nice ones, do not try them up for wax cither. 
Look at them often, fumigate them if the worms 
get started on them, and save them for another 
year, if you do not need them all this. I have often 
saved them over, without a particle of injury. 


Tue price of our one-piece sections will be, for the 
present, $4 50 per thousand; but at this price there 
can be no wholesale, and I can make no rebate to 
those who have already purcbased. Demand and 
supply fixes the prices of many such goods, and [ 
ean neither well forsce nor be responsible for fluc- 
tuations in prices. 


NEIGHBOR DEAN has wintered 66 colonies, and 
lost only 8. Do you not see that the veterans are 
surely gaining ground? With the exception of my- 
self, I really believe our MedinaCo. bec-men have 
wintered better than the, Je onanaverage. Friend 
D. wintered part in his cellar, and part in his saw- 
dust-packed house, but says he found little differ- 
ence. 

WHEN you get something from the Counter Store 
that is not as it is described there, please bear in 
mind that itis probably because we could not get 
the article we are accustomed to have, and so did 
the best we could by sending the nearest thing to it. 
Iam sure Iam more sorry than you can be, when | 
am obliged to do this. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE has finally come out in cheap 
book form too. It is published complete, with quite 
a lot of pictures, in a book of 240 large pages, for on- 
ly 25c. The frontispiece is a picture of Friday’s as- 
tonishment at the power of the gun. No boy’s or 
girl’s education can be said to be complete until 
they have read Robinson Crusoe. We can mail it 
postpaidfor2se. «sc 

NEIGHBOR SHANE, With an apiary of about 190 col- 
onies, has not lost to exceed 10 per cent, and wintered 
outdoors at that. The hives were ordinary L. hives, 
with chaff cushion over the frames. He borrowed 
one chaff hive from us, which wintered without a 
loss of over two dozen bees, and consumed much 
less stores than those in his other hives. Although 
he always wintered in cellars until of late, he now 
thinks he shall winter out of doors next winter. I 
confess I am a great deal puzzled. 
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Riagst before us is a letter with money in fora 
queen, and the writer says he is going to “hold” a 
colony queenless until he gets her, and yet he hasn’t 
signed his name. Iopine both he and the colony 
will get tired before he gets her. 





Do not depend too much on buying queens from 
other parties. Both Will and neighbor H. say they 
would almost as soon raise a queen in a nucleus as 
to take the chances of introducing one. A queen- 
cell ready to hatch will often get a laying queen in a 
hive as quick (or quicker) as to buy one and try to 
introduce her. eR 

Tae dictionaries came at last, a whole thousand, 
and regular little beauties they are. Ihave hada 
big scolding all round for selling them so cheap. Mr. 
Gray commenced it, my wife then took it up, and 
finally my 18year old boy took me to task, and 
talked to me like a father. Send le for the diction- 
ary (and 5 more for postage, etc.), and then you can 
sculd too if you like. 


THE RUBBER PLATES FOR MAKING FOUNDATION. 

WE have at length, after much and expensive ex- 
perimenting, got rubber plates for a full-sized sheet 
for L. frame. The imprint is for Dunham fdn., fur- 
nished by Dadant, and is perhaps the best, all things 
considered, that can be used. It makes about 5 feet 
to the pound. There are some things about the 
machine that we wish to improve before filling or- 
dersfor machines. I know it is bad to keep you 
waiting this time of the year, but I really seenohelp 
forit. Wehopeto be sending out machines in a 
week. 


PRICES OF BEES AND QUEENS FOR MAY. 
QUEENS will be as per table in price list, but owing 
to enormous demand for bees by the pound, and the 
scant supply, the prices for May will this year be 
the same as April, or $2.00 perlb. Of course, those 
who have sent money before this reaches them will 
be served at the usual May prices, $1.50 per lb. If 
others can do better, I shall be very glad of it, for 1 
know that it will be better and cheaper for you all 
to deal directly with each other, instead of passing 
so much through my hands. I have already pur- 
chased 90 fine colonies, but I rather prefer not to 
cripple them all at once by selling off all the young 
bees by the pound. 


A FEW days ago we lost our half-gallon measure 
for kerosene oil, and the tinsmith made another. 
As [had often talked to him about having measures 
absolutely exact, he made it so, but when the old 
one turned up, it was found the new one held half a 
pint the most. This measure was one bought at our 
tin-shops, and was perhaps about as nearly right as 
the average. Ihave for years cheated every cus- 
tomer who has purchased oil of me, to the above ex- 
tent. Do you not see the need of some thing better 
than the usual slipshod way of doing business? Our 
glass graduates on the 25c counter are intended to 
correct all the measures about the house, and I can 
but regard them as a boon to humanity. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 

I HAVE bought, of the Medina County farmers, 
somewhere from three to four tons of maple sugar 
this spring, and our girls are busy making it into 1- 
lb. bricks. Fifty bricks will be packed in a box, 
cach wrepped in a nice clean paper. The price will 
be 10c. per brick, or $4.75 for a case of 50 bricks. 
The sugar, as we buy it of the farmers, in tin-pan 














cakes, will be $9.00 per hundred Ibs. It is pure ma- 
ple sugar. In making into bricks we only boil it so 
it will not drip or drain in shipping, stirring it well 
to give it a fine grain. I donot know of any thing 
better for bee candy, and it is also a fine thing to 
have when you want to coax the children to be 
**good.”” Wouldn’t you be good if you were in their 
places? 


SIMPSON PLANTS. 

WE did not get all our Simpson-plant seed gather- 
ed last fall, but after shaking out some, and trying 
it, we found it to grow splendidly. Now, what do 
you think I found last evening? Why, while | was 
admiring the great green shoot from the old roots, 
as they raised the soil, trying to push their broad 
heads into the sunlight, it occurred to me I should 
have to cultivate them at once, as there was such a 
great quantity of weeds starting. In fact, these 
weeds fairly made a carpet of green that covered 
the ground. Istooped down. Simpson plants, as 
sure as you are alive, in countless millions. Why, I 
can furnish you all you will want at 10c.a hundred 
if [can only get them mailed to you safely. Will 
some of our nursery friends kindly instruct me in 
the best way of packing, and tell me where I can get 
the proper material, etc.? Postage will probably be 
another 10c. 


NEIGHBOR SHAW, who uses the dead-air space in- 
stead of chaff packing, reports as follows:— 

Ihave lost two swarms by starving, out of 47; all the rest 
came through in good shape except the loss of two queens; all 
wintered on summer stands without any protection whatever 
except the hives. F. R. Suaw 

Chatham Center, O., April 20, 1881. 


A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED. 

JUST as we go to press comes the following :— 

Your postal of 20th April is at hand. We can furnish bees in 
May at $1.00 per lb. including shipping-case and insure safe de - 
livery by express (you paying express charges.) I can also fur- 
nish whole swarms during same month at $2.50in 4-frame nu- 
clei to the amt. of 50 Ibs. of bees and 20 swarms, if ordered im- 
mediately. If we can furnish more will let you know. We 
think, by getting early swarms you could get them in time for 
your honey crop. Our blacks are almost ready to swarm. Ital- 
ians behind, and weak. W. R. WHITMAN & Co. 

New Market, Ala.,. April 25, 1881. 

Here is another:— 

I have received your postal of the 20th. 1 will furnish bees 
by the Ib. to your customers from now until the last of May for 
$2.00 per Ib.,and guarantee safe delivery by express cany. yeres 
paying transportation charges. I will guarantee safe delive 
by express only, and only when the purchaser gives his full 
plain address; and if his P.O. and express office address are 
not the same, he must give both. You ought to stipulate this 
conspciously in every issue of GLEANINGS, rause we can not 
pay for other people’s carelessness. . G. TAYLOR. 

Box 134, Austin, Travis Co., Tex., April 24, 1881. 


an apie, friend T. Will customers please take no- 
cet 


SUGAR-CANE THAT BEARS THE SUGAR IN THE BLOS- 
SOMS. 

Ir’s coming, boys, as sure as can be. Just listen:— 

I will send you some seed of orange cane. If you are going to 
plant any cane, it’s far ahead of Amber, as it is so much larger 
and nearly as early; makes twice as much syrup or sugar. 
have sugar 1 made from Louisiana ribbon cane, and that from 
**orange ’’ is nicest. 1 notice the bees work on the bloom also. 
My Simpson plants are now nearly 2 ft. high. 

1. G, FITZGERALD. 

Brookston Tex., April 20, 1881. 

To be sure, I want some seed, friend F., and I pre- 
sume several others will too. Sugar-cane that the 
bees will work on is just what we have been looking 
for. abies 
FAIR PLAY. 
oe following was carelessly omittedin the proper 
place:— 





LET US HAVE FAIR PLAY. 


Several friends of ours having informed us that Mr. Jones, at 
the national convention held at Cincinnati, had said that we 
were selling spurious Cyprian queens, we wrote to him, and in 
reply, he said that we had sold, as Cyprian, queens that had 
not adrop of Cyprian blood in them. Mr. Benton, besides, 
wrote to the ‘* Bee-keepers’ Magazine’’ that but few queens 
had been sent from en to Eurc eens breeders, and that part 
of them had died on the way. We have notified Mr. Fiorini of 
these allegations, and received, in reply, among several other 

roofs, a certificate from the railroad agent, mang r. 

iorini had received, in 1880, seven shipments of Tivi bees 
from Larnaca, Cyprus. “HAS. DADANT & SON 

Hamilton, Hancock Co., Il]., March 19, 1881 
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THE TURN O° THE TUNE. 
BY A BEE-KEEPER’S DAUGHTER 


Once I wandered in the garden, 
In the happy days of June, 
When the roses were in blossom, 
And the birds were all in tune; 
And I sang in purest pleasure, 
** What a happy world is this; 
June has sweetness without measure, 
And to live is almost bliss!” 


So I stooped and pulled the roses, 
Till a sudden blinding pain 
Shot like lightning thro’ my body, 
Numbing hands and dulling brain. 
There, within those dewy roses, 
Fresh with fragrance, wet with dew, 
Lay a honey-bee reposing, 
Filled with sweets and —venom too! 


While the honey-bee reposes 
Undisturbed, untouched by me, 
Even mid my choicest roses, 
I severely let him be; 
For I’ve wiser grown, and sadder, 
And my life is not all bliss; 
So Ichant in minor cadence, 
“What a bitter world is this!” 
ELiIzA M. SHERMAN. 











Honey Column. 


Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
alilthose having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey Spey Ss be sold on commission. If near home, where 

ou can look afteri 

levelop your home market. For 26 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryarad, with the words, ‘‘ Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. 1f wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
price. 














CITY MARKETS. 

New York, April22.—Honey.—We quote you comb 
honey, put 4 in neat packages, as follows: Best 
white, in 2-lb. boxes, I5@lic; fair white, in 2-lb. 
boxes, 13@1l4c; buckwheat, in 2-lb. boxes, 10@12e: 
large boxes, 2c per pound less than above prices; 
best clover, extracted, 9@10c; buckwheat, extract- 
ed, 7@7%c. Honey market is very quiet this spring, 
with no demand for comb honey. 

Beeswax.— Market is quiet and very firm; but 
very little in the market, and is selling at 24@28e. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 


CLEVELAND, April 20, 1881.—Honey.—Market is not | 


very lively; in the absence of stock, I have no posi- 
tive reports, but choice white 1-lb. sections would 
bring 19@20c; dark, 16@18; 2-lb., 18@19, and dark 15 
@li. Extracted, 122@14. A. C. K@NnDEL, 





CINCINNATI, April 20.—No change in the honey 
market. Demand still pretty fair for extracted, and 


almost no trade in comb honey. No change in | 


prices. CuHas. F. MuTHa. 


Curcaago, April 21.—Honey. —There has been no 
change in the market in this city since my last quo- 
tations, except a slight decline in white comb honey 


—some having been sold as low as l6c. The supply | 


is still abundant. 
Beeswax.—Remains the same. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 


Sr. Lovrs.—March 23.—Present market quotations 
ase as follows: Honey.—Ready sale. Comb 16@18; 
top rate for fancy bright; strained and extracted, 
1i@l2c # b. Becswar.—Firm. Prime yellow 21, dark 
at 20c. R. C. GrEER & Co. 


RS RN GIRER EE APES SCI RON SET 


t, itis often a very goodway. Byall means, | 


Conéentions. 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING, 








5.—Central Mich. Bee-keepers’ Association, in 
Pioneer rooms of the State Capitol, at 
Lansing, Mich. 
| May 10.—Cortland Union Bee-keepers’ Association 
| Cortland, N. Y. 
| May 11.—South-western Wisconsin Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation, at Darlington, LaFayette Co, 
| Wisconsin. 
| May 10, 11.—The Eastern New York Bee-keepers’ 
Association, in Court House, at Scbohar- 


ie, N. Y. 
May 12.—The South-eastern Michigan Bee-keepers’ 


Association, in Court House, at Ann Ar- 

bor, Mich. 

| May misslis “nee penne Bee Union, at Hastings, 
Minn. 

| May 19.—Champion-Valley Bee-keepers’ Asseciation 

| will be held at Bristol, AddisomCo., Vt. 








Recent Additions to the 


COUNTER STORE. 


FIVE-CENT COUNTER. 
| Postage. ] {Pr.of 10, of 100 
2| Copper Wire, on sp%ols, suitable for 
mending things when they get bro- 
ken. ‘Two sizes, No. 20 and 25 
4! Envelopes; fair quality, bunch of 25, 
three bunches for 10 cents | 30) 2 50 
4| Soap, containing pumice stone | 38|3 50 
Called **Pumicine.”’” An excellent thing for re- 
| moving propolis, varnish, or stains of any kind from 
| the hands. 
| 2{| Spectacle cases: leather; excellent... | 49/3 75 
4 Slate Pencils, best soapstone, 6 in a 
SOOME CTU CMI os es cp ck cacucccceactes | MLO OO 
2 | Ferules for tool handles, dozen pack- 
ages, brass, handsomely finished, 2 
sizes, 2; and 11-16 
1! Pens, Stecl, 1 Doz. Gillott’s 404 
7 | Sandpaper, best. assorted packets of 
h sheets, 3 different grades, No. 
%,1,1% | 40 3 50 


TEN-CENT COUNTER. 


| Honey Jars, ornamented with glass 
cover, a beautiful dish for only l0c.. | 95 | 9 00 

5 | Hats, straw, tor summer, (good for 

those who have lost their bees — 
only 10 cents) ........... vi pild Gb Gaw tinee . | 85) 8 00 

| Maple Sugar in 1 1b. bricks, good for 
bees and childreu...... ...... ....... | 9819 50 
1} Pens steel, 1 doz. Gillott’s Celebra’d 303 | 85 | 8 00 

FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTER. 
28 | Wooden Bowls, 14 in. in diameter... | 1 25 | 12 00 
GLASSWARE. 


| Spoon Holder, London pattern, looks 
like a picket fence {1 35] 12 00 


Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 


18 | Bags for grain, 2 bushels, seamless | 2 25 | 21 00 
2 | Knife, Ladies, Ivory handle. 2-blade, 
a beautiful knife for the money... | 1 75 | 16 00 
3 | Butter Knife, silver-plated on steel, 
finely finished z | 2 001] 18 00 
| 2 00} 18 00 


| 45/3 50 





14 | Steel Trap, a gond one with a stout 2 
foot chain attached 
GLASSWARE, 
| Honey or Butter Dish, Albion pat- 
tern: new pattern, something like 
a butterfly and wonderfully pretty | 1 75 | 15 00 
| Graduated Measure, glass 2 30 | 22 50 
A most valuable article in the household, as it 
measures absolutely correct. from 44 gill to 1 quart, 
and is a very strong and handsome utensil. 


ONE DOLLAR COUNTER. 


| Caster, Brittannia, 5 bottles, a splen- 
did caster for a dollar..... soevsciicne fen 1.26 00 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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CHOICE ITALIAN AND ALSO 188i 
(88i CYPRIAN QUEENS FOR SALE. 
Parties ordering of me will get just what they 
pargain for. Circular free. 
Address J.C. POMMERT, Box 124, 
4-5 Greenfield, Highland Co , Ohio. 


(881 QUEENS! QUEENS! 1881 


We are prepared to furnish Queens in April, May, 
and June. For tested Queens, $250; afterward, 
$2.00; untested, $1.00. Queens reared in full colo- 
nies from imported mother. In addition to our im- 
ported Queens, we have some fine Queens in our 
upiary from some of the leading breeders of the 
U.S. Wenot only select our imported Queens to 
rear Queens from, but we select the best imported 
and the best home-bred Queens we have to rear 
drones from. We allow no colonies to have drones, 
except such as are from the choicest of our Queens. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival of all Queens guaran- 
teed. No circular, HALL & JOHNSON, 
3-bingd Kirby's Creek, Jackson Co., Ala. 


SECTIONS AND HIViS! 

James Forncrook has just received a patent on his 
machine for scoring Honey-Box Sections, dated 
March 29, 1881; No. of patent, 259,476. He has not 
sold any shop rights on the machine, nor does he in- 
tend to; therefore any one using a machine to make 
the One-Piece Sections are infringing. 

We will make the * Boss”’ Section, any size up to 
5x6, for $5.00 per 1000; Material for L. hive, 50c. 

JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 


~ 
r 


Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., May 1, 1881. 5d 
CYPRIAN, HOLY- | 
LAND, HUNGARIAN, (081s i Bers 

’ 


AND ITALIAN 


I have made queen-breeding a specialty for 20 
years, all our queens are reared in full colonies, and 
we send out no in-and-in or nuclei-bred queens. Our 
queens are reared on a new and scientitic principle, 
combining beauty, purity, industry, and docility. 
All queens warranted pure, and safe arrival guaran- 
teed by mail. Warranted queens, $1.00 each; cboice 
selected, $1.25 cach; tested, $2.00 each. Send for my 
20th annual circular. Try the new races and their 
crosses, HENRY ALLEY, 
5d Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 

















- HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 
For the Manufacture and Sale of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 


SIMPLICITY AND LANGSTROTH HIVES AN 
FRAMES. THE NEW ALL-IN-ONE- 
PIECE SECTIONS ! 

Having purchased from A. I. Root a machine for 
muking the sections, lam ready to supply them in 
any quantity. 

Comb Foundation, made of pure yellow wax, and 
worked on shares, etc. Honey and Wax-Extractors; 
Knives, Bee-Smokers, etc., ete. 

ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES! 

All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
portation. Dollar queens, ready April Ist, $1.10 un- 
ul June Ist; after, $1.00. 

Tested queens, from March Ist to November Ist. 
Safe arrival guaranteed, and all queens sent by mail. 
i send no queens that I would not have for myself. 
Full Colonies of Italian Bees from $5.00 to $8.50, ac- 
cording to quantity, ete. Early 4-frame nucleus, 
with Tested Queens, $5.00—No black bees in the 
neighborhood. Send for my Illustrated Catalogue 
of prices, etc. Address 

PAUL L. VIALLUON, 
Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 


Save Your Fowls! 


and get Price List of High-Class Poultry, Jam 
Eggs for hatching, Italian Bees, etc., by aus 
addressing J. R, LANDES, 

3-6d Albion, Ashland Co., Ohio, FF 





Do Not | = 





Colerain, Mass., April 11, 1881. 
Messrs. Bingham & Hetherington,— 

DEAR S1r:—I concluded to use the Large Smoker 
instead of sending it away. It is the smoker, Idon’t 
wan't any better; shall throw all others away. 

Respectfully, E. A. THOMAS. 


THe ORIGINAL Direct DRart' 


Patented Jan. 9, 1878; May, 
1879; Re-issued July 9, 1878. 
i If you buy a Bingham 
Smoker, or a Bingham & 
Hetherington Honey-Konife, 
you are sure of the best and 
cheapest. The largest bee- 
keepers use them exclusive- 
ly. Twenty thousand in use; 
not one ever returned, or 
letter of complaint receiv- 
ed. Our original patent 
Smokers and Honey-Knives 
were the only ones on exhi- 
bition at the last National 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
Bingham Smokers, all but 
the Small, have fire and cin- 
der proof bellows. The large 
and extra Standard Smo- 
kers bave extra wide shields 
to prevent burnt fingers. 
These are the only real im- 
Z ¥ provements made in bee- 
smokers since the Direct- 
Draft invention. Bingham is the inventor and only 
legal maker of them, 


Bingham & Hetherington Honey-Knife, 2 in., - $1 00 
Large Bingham Smoker, 2% in., = - Hm eee 





e 


Extra Standard Bingham Smoker, 2 inches, - 1 25 
Piain Standard Bingham Smoker, 2 ” - 1 00 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 1%, “ - - %% 


If to be sent by mail, or singly by express, add 2 
cents each, to prepay postage or express charges. 
Send card for testimonials. To sell again, apply for 
dozen or half-dozen rates. Address 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
5tfd Abronia, Allegan Co., Mich, 


ESSEX PIGS A SPECIALTY! 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, 
six weeks to two months old. Write for prices. 
Also Brown Leghorn (prize winners) EGGS, @ $1. 
per doz., and B. B. R. G. Bantam Eggs for Hatching 
(imported), @ $1.50 per doz., in new baskets. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. CC, W. CANFIELD, 
5tid Athens, Bradford Co., Pa. 








Save Money! 


Single Queen, Tested, - eae. $1 50 
Untested, Laying, $0 en ie - 80 
Warranted, ee Fae et te ee eee See 1 00 
Three-Frame Nuclei, - - - - = - 2 60 


All Queens from imported mothers. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. All that favor me with orders shall be 
well used. N WHITE, 

5 New London, Huron Co., Ohio. 


\END FOR MY LARGE ILLUSTRATED CIRCU- 
KO LAR! It will tell you what I have for sale. If 
you keep Bees, don’t fail to do it. 
Address B. 8S. UNDERHILL, 
bd Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


WILL EXCHANGE 


50 worker combs in L. frames for bees by 
5d 





the pound. Address, J. A. BUCHANAY, 
Holliday’s Cove, Hancock Co., W. Va. 


J. M. BROOKS & BROS’. 
AMERICAN ITALIANS. 


PURITY OF STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
4-9 CIRCULARS FREE. 
COLUMBUS, - BARTH.CO., —- 





INDIANA. 
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*“There’s nothing so successful as succEss.”” For 
many years past, we have labored to ee the 
Italian bee, aiming to obtain astrain of bees that | 
would safely survive our coldest winters. That we | 
can write SUCCESS upon our (apiarian) banner is in- | 
dicated by the fact that even in this most disastrous 
winter, every colony of our large apiary is in fine 
condition. Others ga fine success with our Ital- | 
ians. On March Mth, M. E. Loehr, of Palestine, Ind., 
wrote us that, last fall he had 98 colonies, and now | 
all are dead but three—two of these being very | 
weak. The other colony contained one of our | 
queens, concerning which he says:—‘“I was sur- | 
prised to find this colony strong and healthy, and | 
um sorry I did not purchase all my queens of you, | 
they being stronger in bees now than in the Tall. 
Could say much more in praise of your bees.” To | 

e 


READERS OF CLEANINCS | 


we would say: If you want bees that are peaceable, | 
industrioas, aad hardy — in short, want to possess | 
the BEST bees, ‘Try our Italians. 

| 
OUR 40-PAGE CATALOGUE, FREE TO ALL. | 
5d H. A. BURCH & CoO., 


SOUTH HAVEN, VAN BUREN CO., MICH. 





One- we bot AMPS 


WILL PAY FOR OUR EXHAUSTIVE PAMPHLET |= 
ON RAISING, HANDLING, AND MARKET- 
ING EXTRACTED HONEY. 


COLONIES WITH 


Imported Cyprian 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
OF OUR OWN IMPORTATION, 


Guaranteed Pure and Genuine. 


Our Comb Foundation was awarded the diploma at 
the N. E. Bee-Keepers’ Convention held in February. 

The following letter will show its superiority: 

Medina, Ohio, April 4, 1881. 
To Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.: 

Please send me 10 or 15 sheets of your very nicest 
Duuham Foundation, 8%x17%. As I want them to 
get rubber casts from, { want them nice and true, 
and nicely packed; don’t care what the expense is. 
Isend to you because you have sent me the best 
specimens. A. I. Roor. 
SMOKERS, KNIVES, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 

Price List with 3 samples of foundation, free. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


ALBINO, 





5tfd Hamilton, Hancock Ce., Hl. 


(jucen$! [TaLiaN (Jueens! 


Bred from selected queens of my own importing. 
Sent by mail; safe arrival guaranteed. 

Warranted! If any queen ordered of me proves 
hybrid, I will, when notified, send anotber, free (but 
in such cases unwarranted, just begun to lay). 
Queens in June, $1.15; after July Ist, $1.00 each. 
Discounts—on an order for 10 queens, one extra will 
be given; for 25, three extra. Write for discounts 
on larger orders. Tested queens, — above 
prices. CHAS. R. BINGHAM 

Edinburg, Portage Co., 0. 

Money Order Office, Ravenna, O. 5-Td 





“CHOIGE QUEENS 


FOR 18811 
J aspen Queens 
ted 
I guarantee satisfaction every 
time, or money refunded. No 
blacks in my neighborhood. All 
queens raised from A. 1. Root’s 
imported stock. Send for cir- 
cular, HOWARD NICHOLAS, 
4-2d Etters, York Co., Pa. 
ITALIAN, 
nish early queens, pure 
Albinos, Italians, and 
AND HOLY - LAND Holy-Land Queens, bred 


from select stocks. War- 
ranted to be pure; safe 
my FULL COL- arrival guaranteed. Also 
Hiv 7 aoe we 8 all 
or, and Apiarian supplies 
ONIES, ETC., FOR generally. Send for price 
list. Address 
S. VALENTINE, 
S81! ! Double Pipe Creek, 
3 ad Carroll Co. a Ma. 


= Supru$ 


It will pay you to get our prices before purchasing 
your Supplies. Good Langstroth Hives with 8-inch 
cap, frames, quilt, etc., in the flat, 60 cents each. 
Manufactured from good pine lumber. Workman- 
ship unexcelled. Crates, Sections, Extractors, and 
Dunham Foundation, a specialty. 

HIRAM ROOP, 
2-64 Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 


‘BEES FOR SALE! 


5( ) Colonies good healthy swarms of Italian 
) Bees at #10 each, in nearly new, 8-frame, 
well-painted hives, delivered on board cars in good 
shipping order. E. H. SHERWOOD, 

4-5 Fishkill, Dutchess Co., N. Ye 


Send for our new Circular and Price List of Full 
Colonies, Nuclei, cy Gacens, We + neg satis 
faction. D. McLEAN & SON, 

2-7 Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 








I am prepared to fur- 





GRAPE SUGAR 
For Feeding Bees 


Send for our Price List before you buy. 
3-5d I. L. SCOFIELD, 
CHENANGO BRIDGE, BROOME CO., NEW YORK. 
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Italian (tested) Queens from Root’s very best. 


Imported or home-bred Queens, $2.00; Italian (un- 
tested) Queens, Laying, $1.00; Bees, $1.00 per Ib.; 2 
(L.) frame Nucleus (no queen) $1.50; 3(L.) frame 
Nucleus (no queen), $2.00; 1 colony of Italian Bees 
(no queen) in 10 (L.) frame hives, $7.00. Add price of 
queen to priee of bees, colony. and nucleus. Dis- 
count on larger orders, OTTO KLEINOW, 
étfd Opposite Fort “Way ne, Detroit, Mich. 


D. Ss. qa x ww EB nT 9 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


FOUNDATION PRESS. 


All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. The 
only invention to make fdn. in wired frames. Our 
thin and common fdn. for ‘81 is not surpassed. Send 
for Catalogue and samples. 

4-64 D.S. Gi EN, Hoopeston, Illinois. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Pound and Prize size, $4.50 per 1000. Sample sec- 
tion tree, BYRON WALKER, 








td Cupac, St. Clair Co. ., Mich. 

Titi QUEENS, ‘untested, $1.00; tested, $2.00 
Sd Rey. W. H. Steele, Kossuth, Alcorn Co., Miss. 
No. 

O13 

Price 








Can receive a few more orders ———"— 
SPEAK for Italian Queens. Prices, 80c, VICK 
$1.00, and $1.50. E. A. THomas, 


Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass. 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 


A new Everett — anda lot of hives and 
pomey sections, GASTMAN, 
“Decatur, Macon Co. mo 


ITALIAN QUEENS! 


From select imported or home-bred queen. 
Tested,in June, - - - $2 50; after, - + $200 
Untested,in June, - - - 125; - - - 100 

Bees, with tested queens only, price same as un- 
tested queens. All queens warranted to be purely 
mated. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

6 S. A. SHUCK, Bryant, Fulton Co., I. 


LIVE BEES IN MICHIGAN! 


Italian Queens, Bees, and Supplies; also Dollar 
Queens the rest of the season. Descriptive price 
list free. Address 0. H. TOWNSEND, 
6tfd Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich. 

TALIAN “AND CYPRIAN Qu EE! s. bred 

from imported mothers. Write for prices to 
H. T. BISHOP, 
6-7d C Jhenango Bridge, Broome Co., N. Y. 


The Latest Offer! 


We will furnish Comb Foundation, made on the 
Dunbam latest improved machine, and warranted 
to be as good as any in the market, for 35 cts. per lb. 
I have a large amount just made up, on hand ready 
for orders. Will work up wax for 10c per lb. Send 
for circular. F. W. HOLMES, 

6 Coopersville, Ottawa Co. .» Mich. 


st IN THE MARKET! 


Owing to the great demand for bees, I have con- 
cluded to furnish them at the following prices: Four- 
comb Nucleus, with Italian queen, in the Roop 
frame, $4.00; for each comb less, deduct 50 cts.. and 
for larger Nuclei, add % ets. per comb, up to full col- 
onies (12 combs) $10.00. F. E. TOWNSEN D, 
6tid Hubbardston, louia Co., Mich. 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 


A few tine Colonies of italian Bees in Langstroth 
hives. Hives well made, and painted. Address at 
once, Ww. G. SMITH, 213 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR. 
5tfd c. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
HIVE MANUFACTURERS. 
Also imported and home-bred Queens, Full Colo- 
nies, and nucleus colonies. Bee-Keeper’s situa 7 
of all kinds. Market price for beeswax. 
NICHOLS & ELKINS, Kennedy, Chaut. Co., N. 'Y. 








HANDTOROED RAZOR STEEL RNIPE FOR 50 CENTS! 


MAHER & GROSH, 34 N. MONROE ST., 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Hand-Forged Razor Steel Knife 
for 50 cents. Maher & Grosh, 34 
N. Monroe S8t., Toledo, O., will mail 
Knife like cut, post-paid, for 50c. 
Extra heavy 2 2-biade for rough 
usage, 75c. Our Best 2-blade, oil 
temper and tested, $1. Pruner, oil 
temper, $1. Pruning Shears, $1. 
All — exchanged free if soft 
or flawy. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in | 
any of the following departments, at a uniform | 


one of 20 cents each aucenae or eennid ants aneain 


¢ $1. 00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the firat time with- | 
out charge. 


> mei 20¢ each ~eecnanants or venti per year. 


Those whose names appear > below agree to Sevens 
Italian queens for $1, 

conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 


from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to | 


lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. —— rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you anotaer. Probably none will be 


sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- | 


ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Newark, Wirt Co., W. Va. 2-1 
*A. TI. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. Itf | - 


*E. M. Hay hurst, ansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, we ittd 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 1-12 
*8. F. Newman. Norwalk, Huron Go. oO. ltfd 


*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 6-6 | 


*Chas. G. Dickinson, Sou’ Oxford, Chen. Co. N.Y. 1-10 
*Wm. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., O. 2tfd 


*W. H. Nesbit, Alpharetta, Milton Co.. Ga. 3tfd 
*J. O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 4-9 
*H. Nicholas, Etters, York Co., Penn. 4-8 
W.S. Canthen, Pleasant Hill, Lan. Co., 8. C. 4-5 
*John Conser, Glenn, Johnson Co., Kans. 4-9 
*Fischer & Stehle. Marietta, Wash. Co., O. 4-9 
*Jas. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 5-10 


H. Barber, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 5tfd | 


*Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 5tfd 
*V. W. Keeney, Shirland, Win. Co., Til. 6-9 
*C. B. Curtis, Selma. Dallas Co., Ala. 6-11 
*T. W. Dougherty, Mt. Vernon, Posey Co., Ind. 

*L. E. Welch, Linden, Gen. Co., Mich. 

_ Geo. Ww. Baker, Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 





Hive Manufacturers. 


| the American Bee-Keeper, to send a pure untested 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

Sid. D. Buell, Union City, Branch Co.. Mich. 2-7 


P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. Itfd | 

> e aha iy try Huron Co., O. = { 
Ne ee Fes Sepene Sen OA + | the N. E. B. K. Convention. Send for samples. 

| §-6d G. W. STANLEY, Wyoming, Wyoming Co., N.Y. 


M.S. West, Flint, Genesee setesceonaone 


~ Foundation Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such foundation, and at the 
prices given, as described in our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


Jas. A. Nelson, Wyandott, Wyandott Co., Kans. 4-9 | 


E. 8S. Hildemann, a Dodge Co., Wis. 4-0 


- Bees by the Pound. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
pees by the lb., and at the prices given in our circu- 
ar. 


I, L. Scofield, Chenango Bridge, Broome Co., N. Y. 
S. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 
J. P. Moore, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 
W.R. Whitman, New Market, Madison Co., Ala. 
-- *has. Kingsley, Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 
}. D. Wright, Baxter Springs, Cherokee Co., Kans. 
i. B. Harrington, Medina, Medina Co., O. 
W. St. Martz, Moonshine, Clark Co., lis. 
O. H. Townsend, Hubbardston. Ionia Co., Mich. 
G. W. Gates, Bartlett, Shelby Co., Tenn. 
Fischer & Stehle, Marietta, Washington Co., 


each, under the following | 


W.S. Canthen, Pleasant Hill, Lancaster Co., 8. C. 
J.G. Taylor, Austin, Travis Co., Texas. 

T. P. Andrews, Farina, Fay. Co., Ill. 

Allan D. Laughlin, Courtland, Law, Co., Ala. 
E. J. Atchley, Lancaster, Dallas Co., Texas. 
D. McKenzie, Carrollton P. O., N. O., La. 

H. L. Griffith, Sumner, Law. Co., Ill. 

J. H. Martin, Hartford, Wash. Co., N, Y. 

W. A. Pirtle, Cabot, Lonoke Co., Ark. 

E. T. Fianagan, Belleville, St. Clair Co., IL. 
J. K. Mayo, Stafford, Fort Bend Co., Texas. 
J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 





2 Black Queens i sale, 30 cents each, free by 
mail. F. WITTMAN & CO., 
6d 4109 Hatton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 
For the Manufacture and Sale of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 


Italian Queens and Bees, all bred from mothers of 
my own importation. Dollar queens, $1.00. Tested 
queens, $2.50; 4-trame Nucleus, $5.00. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Send for my illustra- 


ted catalogue. 
PAUL L. VIALUON, 
6tfd Bayou Goula, Iberville Par. ., La. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


A few fine Colonies of Italian Bees in Langstroth 
hives. Hives well made, and painted. Address at 


| once, W. G. SMITH, 213 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
J.8. Tadlock, Kingsbury, Guad. Co., Texas. 3-7 | 


END for my circular and price list of Italian 
Colonies, Queens, and Apiarian Supplies. 


|ittd H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 


‘TALIAN QUEENS! Iam prepared to furnish 
pure queens at a low price. Untested, in May, 
$1.00; June, 9c; after, 8Nc. Send for circular. 
CHARLES D. DUVALL, 
4-9d Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


An Italian Queen 
FOR 15 CENTS. 


We guarantee to every one who sends a dollar for 


Italian queen for 15 cents more. 
4-Td E. M. HARRISON, Lebanon, Laclede Co., Mo. 


VANDEVOORT FOUNDATION, 
Ten square feet per pound. This foundation took 
the prize over all others for use in surplus boxes at 





‘W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Michigan, 


| Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian queens. All 


queens bred from imported queens, and from the 
purest and best home-bred queens; and the cells 


| built in full colonies. No black bees in the vicinity. 
| During June, queens will be $1.00 each. Tested 
| queens, $2.50 each. After July Ist, single queens, 
| $1.00; six queens for $5°00; twelve or more, 75 cts. 


each. Tested queens, $2.00 each. Safe arrival by 


| mail guaranteed. Send money by draft, registered 


letter, or by money order drawn on Flint, Mich., a Of 


Rogersv ille is not a money-order office. 





ESSEX PIGS A SPECIALTY! 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, 
tz weeks to two months old. Write for prices. 

Also Brown Leghorn (pr rize winners) EGGS, @ $1. 

per doz., and B. B. R. G. Bantam Eggs for Hatching 
_Timporiaa @ $1.50 oe in new baskets. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. OC. W. CANFI 


| 6tid Athens, Bradford Co., ‘Pa. 
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HIVES, SECTIONS, AND BOXES =axp, 


Material for Langstroth Hives, including Brood- | 
V-shaped groove One- | 


Frame, 40 cts. each; Lewis ¢ 
Piece Section, any size to 6x6, $5.00 per 1000. Lewis | 
One-Piece Honey-Boxes, all sizes, $2.00 to $4.00 per 
100, including glass; Dovetailed Sections, any size to 
6x6, $4.00 per 1000. ‘Manufacturing experience of 20 
years. Send for Price List. 
G. B. LEWIS (Successor to Lewis & Parks), 
Watertown, Wis., April 1, 188 


N. B.—There is no patent on the Lewis Oars 


Section. 4t 


GUARANTEED 


Italian Queens! "" 


I guarantee all my queens to be purely mated 
Safe arrival and satisfac- | 


from imported mother. 
tion guaranteed. Send for circular. 
Queens in May and June, $1.50. 
$1.00. Tested Queens, May and June, $2.50. July 
and after, $2.00. Select tested, $3.50. 
Address L.C. M’FA ATRIDGE, M. D.. 
id Carrol, Carroll Co., Ind. 


‘Before Purchasing 


Untested 


any Italian or Cyprian bees, send for our 20th annu- | 


al price list. Full colonies, Nuclei and Queens, at 
greatly reduced prices. 
arian supplies in New England. 

WM. W. CARY & SON (formerly Wm. W. Cary), 
3tfing Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


NOW READY 


Our new circular and price list for 188]. We have 
something new for every bee-keeper. Remember, 
we are largely engaged in practical bee-keeping, and 
know what supplies of are most value in the apiary. 
You should see a description of our feeder. You 
will want one. Our new Double-Draft Smoker 
is perfection. See what one of the most practical 
and best-informed bee-keepers of the country 
thinks of it:— 

‘Since your great improvement in smokers, as re- 
gards to the double blast, you undoubtedly have the 
inside track of all the others in the market. This, 
with the superior workmanship and materials used, 
should place your smoker at the head of the list, and 
secure for it a favorable parrouses for 1581.’ 

G.M. DOOLITTLE. 
ain of smokers: By mail, $1.50 and $1.75 

Our book, 


QUINBY’S NEW BEE- KEEPING, 


is as the most practical work published. 
_ Price, by mail, $1.50. We furnish every tbing used 
in advanced Bee-culture. cone for illustrated cir- 
cular. L. C. ROOT & BRO. 
Mohawk, Herkimer Co., N. Y. itd 


J. M. BROOKS & BROS’. 
AMERICAN ITALIANS. 


PURITY OF STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
4-9 CIRCULARS FREE. 


COLUMBUS, - BARTH.CO., - INDIANA. 


PURE BRED POULTRY. 


Tam now te ared to fill orders for eggs from the 
Seg e ocks (Corbin strain), L. Brahmas, 

8. 8. Hamburgs, 8. S. Polish (Bearded), Brown Leg- 
horns, W. C. B. Polands, Rouen and Pekin Ducks, 
Toulouse Geese and Bronze Turkevs. Eggs packed 
in the most a me eb manner. Poultry for sale in 
bg a Send for Price List. Address 





S. ROSS, Box 128, Seville, Medina Co., Ohio. 


July and after, | 


Also headquarters for Api- | 


| CYPRIAN, HOLY- 


camo momeanzam, (166158 BOOS! 


I have peony, So 20 years’ sooge re soe in the queen-rear- 
| ing business. All my queens are raised in full colo- 
| nies, on a new principle, and we send out no in-and- 
in-bred queens. We combine beauty, purity, indus- 
try, and docility. I consider the I ungarian bees, 
erossed by the Cyprian or Italian, the best race in 
| the world. They are very hardy, gentle, and indus- 
trious. Queens very prolific and large; they are 
sure to winter on summer stands. I did not lose one 
of these stocks last winter —all came out strong. 
| Try them. All queens warranted pure. Safe arri- 
val by mail guaranteed. Warranted queens, $1.00; 
choice selected, $1.50; tested, $2.09. Send for 20th 
annual circular. Remit by registered letter, check, 
| or money orders on Salem, Mass. 
| 6tfd HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Harly Italian & Cyprian Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my a circular. Address 
Itfd IR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


ISSl ITALIAN QUEENS! 188] 
‘Tested Queens........$1 50 
Warranted Queens... 1 00 


Cyprian Queens, untested 1 00 


As most all the Dollar queens 
I sold last year were pure, I 
will warrant them this year. 

J.T. WiILson, Mortonsville, 
2-Td Woodford Co., ion 





‘Vandevoort Gomb Foundation 


took the premium over Flat Bottom, Dunham, and 
all other makes at the N. E. Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion at Utica, Feb., 1881. 

Price of foundation made on same SHRERERD, 


lto 25 lbs., for Section Boxes,. inl ae ee 
25to100 * ee Snowe dcac oi 60 
CO Te aie. brood chamber,. BS eae 45e 
Ue Oe ON ee tt op eae ea cdh en eed ders 40¢ 
I. L. SCOFIELD, Chenango Bridge, 
cae Broome Co , ~~ tA 


At Kansas City, Mo., 


I breed pure Italian and Cyprian bees for sale. I 
warrant my ‘Dollar’? queens to be mated by pure 
yellow drones, and guarantee safe arrival and per- 
fect satisfaction. 


Tested Queens, in June - - - - $250 
pe after “ - - . - 2 00 

“Dollar” 4g in June ee . 1 2 
ay after “  - 1 


Bees, per lb., same prices as Dollar queens. 
Please address SS letters plainly 
6tfd HAYHURST, ?. O. Box 1131. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


A few fine Colonies ef Italian Bees in Langstroth 
hives. Hives well made, and painted. Address at 
once, W. G. SMITH, 213 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 


oS Save Your Fowls! —n 


and get Price List of High-Class Pouliry, gm 
Eggs for hatching, [talian Bees, etc., by 
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KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


I received the goods on the 20th that you shipped 
to me on the L3th, all in first-class order. 
Adamstown, Md., May 21, 1831. J.C. MICHAEL. 





The smoker came to hand yesterday in good order, 
and is “all my fancy painted.”’ Many thanks. 
.C. SWAN. 
Mason, Mason Co., Texas, April 11, 1881. 


I think you are doing a good work. Your counter 
goods are a marvel for cheapness. I could not buy 


the same articles in this country for at least 44 more | 


thanI pay you, postageincluded. WARREN FoOTE. 
Glendale, Kane Co., Utah, Apr. 15, 1881. 


I received the bees all right—not half a dozen 


dead ones in the lot. Thanks for promptness in | 


sending, and good way of putting them up. I hope 

we may have better success in wintering in future 

than we had this winter. JOHN MYERS. 
Stratford, Can., May 17, 1881. 


You will be glad to know the tested queen and 


pound of bees came all right. I let them go upon 4 | 


frames (and division-board) in a Langstroth hive. 

Each frame had good comb and honey two inches 

deep at top. Next day [looked and found the queen 

“at home.”’ hh. G. WARNER. 
Columbus, Ohio, May 2, 1881. 


The A BC isa larger book then Lexpected. It'sa 


nice clean print, and easy to understand. [ have | 
received a good deal of good already, and have not 


read it all, yet lwould not part with it for double 
what it cost if I could not get another. 
A.S. LOBRE. 
Saukville, Ozaukee Co., Wis., Apr. 13, 1881. 


OUR 244-LB. SCALES FOR ONLY $4.50. 

The goods and scales were all received in good or- 
der; the scales, we think, are very nice for the mon- 
ey. The rest of the articles are a wonder for the 
money. Highly pleased with the smoker. A neigh- 
bor wints a scale of the same capacity, 214 Ibs. 

IsAAC ELY. 

New Germantown, Perry Co., Pa., April 13, 1381. 


The A BC book is well arranged, and pleasant to 
read, and free from affectation. Novice and Blue 
Eyes look to be of the salt of the earth, and as such 
will be welcome in Carmel Valley, if ever they hap- 
pen this way. Epw. BERWICK. 

Monterey, Cal., April 4, 1881. 

[Many thanks, friend B., for kind words and invi- 
tation; but if you lived next-door neighbor to Nov- 
ice and Blue Eyes, you might think them both quite 
commonplace people.] 


Please accept thanks from two more of your many 
customers for your prompt manner of shipping 
goods. Our box of supplies for the apiary arrived 
in good condition, and gave entire satisfaction, both 
for quality and price; freight charges were also 
reasonable. Perhaps we shail be able to send youa 
much larger order next time. 

V.H. & L. D. ORMsByY. 

Pierpont, Ohio, May 23, 1881. 

It pays to take GLEANINGS. I bought a swarm of 
bees of E. A. Gastman, Decatur, Ill., and nuclei of 
5S. D. McLean & Son, Culleoka, Tenn. They are both 
men to the mark. They were all that they were ad- 
vertised to be. This is our first year for GLEAN- 
INGS, and we could not do well without it. I’m 
sorry I’m not a smoker, that I might reform and get 
a smoker by your liberal offer. Suecess to GLEAN- 
INGS. B. F. SNYDER. 

Liberty, Ind., May 23, 1881. 


“ THINKETH NO EVIL.”’ 

[One of the kindest words I ever had, and if I felt 
sure I deserved it, I would consider one of the great- 
est compliments I ever received, is the following. 
It was at the close of a letter explaining why a 
promise had been neglected.] 

As I know you are governed by that spirit of char- 
ity which *thinketh no evil,” 1 am sure you will ac- 
cept this explanation. ISABELLA HARRISON. 

Walnut Creek, Cal., March 15, 1881. 

[May God help me to make these words true, my 
good friend !] 








GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


If there is any one who is a little skeptical about 
GLEANINGS being a good advertising medium, let 
him insert a small advertisement in some out-of-the- 
way corner of it, and note the result. I was very 
agreeably surprised, myself, for no sooner had [ 
commenced advertising in GLEANINGS tban orders 
for colonies, nuclei, and queens, began pouring in, 
and they continue to come thicker and faster. May 
will be a busy month at Orchard Apiary if orders 
continue to come with such a rush as they have. 

KR. A. THOMAS. 

Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass., April, 1881. 


[The above was crowded out of the May No.] 


Seeing that you are trying to induce your fellow- 


| men to quit their bad habits, 1 would like to do 


something to help stop the use of profane language. 
Looking through an old work recently, | found the 
following, which may be of some use to you:— 

“Two gentlemen having called at a coffee-house, 
and drank a bottle together, both insisted on paying 
forit. One put a piece of money on the table, and 
swore dreadfully that his friend should be at no ex- 
pense; the other said, ‘That piece is a bad one,’ on 
which the other swore still faster. 

* The master of the house, hearing what passed, 
said, if they would let him examine the money be 
would tell them whether or not it was good. Re- 
turning soon, he, in the most polite manuer, laid it 
before them on a ecard, printed as follows: — 

it chills my blood to hear the blest Supreme 
Rudely appealed to on each trifling theme. 
Maintain your rank; vulgarity despise; 

To swear is neither brave, polite, por wise. 

You would not swear upon a bed of death 
Reflect; your Maker now could stop your breath 

“The gentleman read it, owned he was justly re- 
proved, and would in future be more guarded in his 
language.”’ 

What will you charge for printing some cards 
with the above-quoted versc? Who knows, but the 
giving of a card to a friend when he is swearing, and 
at the same time ask God to bless the means we usc, 
will stop some one from using profane language, 
and perhaps to lead a better life? A. T. M. 

Abbeville. 8. C., April 19, 1881. 


(Many thanks, friend M. [ will at once print a 
quantity of the cards, and they will be furnished 
tree to anybody who will make use of them. Please 
say how many you want, and see that none are lost 
or wasted. ] 


I clipped a queen’s wing; for the first time a few 
days ago. I cut about haif of each wing, and it took 
about an hourtodo i. 1 think it was about the 
hardest hour's work I ever did. CHAS. O. MELOON. 

Portsmouth, N. H., May 16, 1881. 


(There is an excellent moral to your little story, 
friend M. Lhave often wished’ I could explain to 
the brothers and sisters why itis [am often appar- 
ently unaccommodating Oneof you wrote a few 
days ago, and wanted us to make him a tent for 
handling bees, only about a foot longer than our reg- 
ular size. To furnish it would cost bim double the 
usual price, for we have them all made up in quan- 
tities, tied up, ready toship. Several different hands 
have a partin the making of the pieces, and to get 
outasingle one, witheven a trifling difference in 
the size, would cost about as it cost you to clip your 
queen’s wing. Our boys and girls will go right 
along rapidly at their regular work; but start them 
on some thing they are not used to, and don’t under- 
stand, and, ten chances to one, they will be stopped 
an hour. Those who have plenty of leisure don’t 
mind this; but with me, every minute and every 
hour has to be aggregated intoa lump of cash out, 
every Saturday night. To ask aclerk to explain it 
would be an expense Over again, and, to save my- 
self, lam obliged to say, briefly, ** Our regular tents 
are $1.00; one a foot longer will cost you $2.00."". The 
difference is still more marked in other goods. A 
regular L. frame, filled with sections and starters, 
we can sell for 20¢c.; but Mr. Gray could hardly make 
a single one, of an odd size, for less than three times 
the amount; and to do this would necessitate chang- 
ing the adjustment of our tools ina wry, that would 
cost us perhaps a still larger amount. This is why I 
have so strongly urged the importance of uniform 
hives, implements, etc. Now is an excellent time to 
get your hives uniform, when your bees are all out 
of them.] 





